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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
e ten 

HE Government of India is punishing a frontier tribe, 
the Waziris, for making raids and otherwise breaking 
its agreements, and the necessary movement of troops has been 
exaggerated here into a “little war.” It is not a war, little or 
big, but a measure of police, carried out by soldiers because 
these tribes only respect armed men. The tribesmen are 
resisting feebly, and may he considered beaten ; but a few out- 
laws rendered desperate by recollections of their own crimes 
defended a ‘‘peel,” as it used to be called on the Border, 
with determined courage. Colonel Tonnochy, of the Srd 
Sikhs, finding that his guns made little impression on 
the. stone tower, employed dynamite, and then stormed 
the little fortress. The tower was entered and destroyed, 
and all its defenders killed; but the gallant Colonel was 
so severely wounded that he died, as did Captain G. E. 
White, of the same regiment. Three officers more were 
wounded, and eight Sikhs. The loss of good soldiers is, of 
course, to be regretted; but the frontier cannot he held in 
peace without such petty expeditions, as a sort of lust for 
plunder every now and then seizes a clan. They know they 
will have to pay in lives and cattle, and they are all willing to 
take service in British regiments, but they thirst for a fight, 

and they provoke one. 








There is trouble brewing in the Balkans. The vacillating 
King of Servia, irritated by his total loss of popularity and 
by the refusal of the Russian Court to invite him and his 
wife to St. Petersburg, has appointed a Cabinet in which the 
Premier, the Minister of War, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs are all soldiers, and which, it is understood, will 
try to govern through the’ Army. Moreover, he has for the 
time broken with Russia, and is trying to obtain support 
in Vienna, where, however, he is distrusted as _ both 
changeable and feeble. In these circumstances, there 
are three dangers ahead,—a national rising, a military pro- 
nunctamiento, or a decision in Russia that the Obrenovitch 
dynasty has-failed. As usual, if Vienna and St. Petersburg can 
agree, great changes may be peacefully made, or King 
Alexander may be compelled to follow a defined policy; but 
if they cannot, and the two sets of influences neutralise one 
another, there may be revolution in Servia and “fire in all 
the hills” of the Balkans, where not hundreds, but hundreds of 
thousands of brave men are, for one reason or another, pro- 
foundly discontented. 


The visit of Dom Carlos, King of Portugal, to Windsor, 
following as it does directly after that of the German 








Emperor, has given rise to a variety of rumours, most of 
them doubtless without foundation. It is certain, however, 
that Portugal is again in financial difficulties, which must 
press as heavily upon the King as upon his Ministers, and we 
fancy that he can make inquiries, and even arrangements, which 
would imperil a Minister's position. Portugal has no assets 
to sell except her colonies, and out of a pride which, her his- 
tory being considered, is rather creditable to her, refuses to sell 
those; but we fancy she would not refuse to a wealthy company 
large rights of trading, mining, and railway construction. We 
shall soon see, however, what compromise has seemed feasible ; 
and meanwhile the King is royally entertained, and if he does 
not kill as many birds as the German Emperor, it is not for 
want of opportunity. Nobody could kill as many rabbits, if 
it is true, as reported, that his Imperial Majesty near Lowther 
Castle shot sixty in twenty minutes. 


The Salic Law adopted in so many States of Europe is 
working badly. It did us a grand service once in ridding us 
of Hanover, but it impedes the application of the hereditary 
principle, which is the first cause of orderliness in a Monarchy. 
The Austrian Monarchy, now so overloaded with Archdukes, 
once nearly perished because the Hapsburgs were represented 
only by an heiress, and all her neighbours wanted to be paid 
in territory for acknowledging her; and now in Austria, 
Russia, and Italy—where the Queen has just given birth to 
another Princess—the direct heirs of the rulers are all female. 
The result, besides infinite cabal—an Heir-Presumptive being 
always, even against his own will, a pivot for intrigue—is that 
the Sovereign does not himself educate his successor, and 
there is on a vacancy a breach of intellectual, and even of 
political, continuity. It seems a pity the system should con- 
tinue, for although Queens have occasionally failed as rulers, 
and are by no means more likely to be good Constitutionalists 
than men, history seems to show that women can reign well. 
Not to mention Queen Victoria, who stood in a class by her- 
self, we should have to look far for wiser statesmen than our 
own Queen Elizabeth, Queen Isabella of Castile, or Queen 
Louise of Prussia. The last did not, it is true, reign, but she 
ruled. 


A man named Rubino has attempted to murder the King 
of the Belgians. On Saturday last the King had attended a 
service at the Cathedral of Ste. Gudule, and was returning 
with his suite in three closed carriages, when Rubino fired 
three shots from a revolver. He aimed at the third 
carriage, in which the King usually drives, but his Majesty 
on this occasion was in the first one. No one was injured, and 
Rubino was immediately arrested. He says that he is an 
Anarchist, recently living in London; that he intended to kill 
King Edward; but that he was afraid of being torn to pieces 
by the populace. It is more probable that he changed his 
purpose because he had heard that in Belgium murder is not 
a capital offence. There is no evidence that he had any 
accomplices, and it is most improbable that any society would 
direct the removal of a Sovereign whose death would produce 
so little political effect. There isan heir to the Belgian throne, 
even if tne King’s brother, on account of his deafness, re- 
nounces his claims. The only present effect of the meditated 
crime is that King Leopold II. has recovered much of his 
waning popularity. 


The Kossuthites in Hungary, who have never forgiven the 
Emperor for crushing the rebellion of 1845 by the aid of 
foreign troops, have taken advantage of a demand for the 
increase of the Civil List to make a series of violent attacks 
upon the King. The great fortune of the house of 
Hapsburg has been sadly depleted by the multitude of 
the cadets of the house, all of whom claim and receive 
allowances. The Emperor has therefore asked for an 
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addition to his Civil List of £160,000 a year, of which 
£80,000 will come from Hungary.. The money will be 
voted; but the Kossuthites denounce the request as a 
robbery of the poor for the benefit of an extravagant Court 
which resides anywhere but in Hungary. Maurus Jékai, 
however, the Hungarian novelist and poet, who has always 
hitherto been on their side, publishes an eloquent appeal for 
the King, who has, he says, kept his Constitutional oath as it 
never was kept before, who has by wise government made the 
kingdom prosperous, and who still mourns a wife who was 
devoted to Hungary. The dispute will not injure the 
Emperor's authority; but every dispute about money for a 
Royal house excites great bitterness in the common people, 
who cannot imagine that the money is wanted for anything 
but luxury. 


The people of Birmingham have been doing honour to Mr. 
Chamberlain. Both parties agreed to give him a banquet on 
Monday, and so eager were the would-be guests that although 
the Town Hall was secured, not two-fifths of the applications for 
dinner seats could be granted. They were sent in by all the 
representative men of the city, and when the proceedings 
terminated four thousand citizens bearing torches escorted 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain on their way to their home through 
great and applauding crowds. No hitch, still less any appear- 
ance of opposition, marred the splendours of the day, which 
were intended to mark, and did mark, that Birmingham con- 
sidered Mr. Chamberlain her first citizen and best represen- 
tative, and heartily approved his project of himself visiting 
South Africa to decide, or at all events to discover grounds 
for deciding, on the large and difficult questions which have 
arisen there since the war. That approval, as we have argued 
elsewhere, will greatly facilitate the Colonial Secretary’s 
action in South Africa, since it will show, both to the British 
and the Dutch, that the British people are with him as well 
as his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


Beyond a few sentences intended to describe his main 
object, which is the reunion of the races divided by the war, 
and the expression of a certain hope that he would be aided 
by a majority of the Boers, Mr. Chamberlain, as the honoured 
guest of all parties, avoided politics. He spoke warmly of his 
forty-eight years’ connection with Birmingham, and observed 
with some pride that if, as alleged, he was the “ best-hated” 
man in Britain, he shared that distinction with great men of 
the past such as the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord Palmerston. Those who, “like a very great man, 
President Roosevelt,” believe in “the strenuous life,” life, that 
is, spent in fighting for the faith that is in you, are, the 
speaker said, often hated, but at least, as that scene showed, 
he was not hated in Birmingham. For himself, he hated no 
one, and he was inclined to believe that in this country 
political enmities were but the crackling of thorns under a 
pot; the fire is fierce for a moment, but very soon dies down. 
That has certainly been true for many years past, and we 
have always wondered whether the amenity of our public 
life is due to the softening of the national character, which 
has undoubtedly occurred, or only to the absence of any 
vital occasion for disagreement. It is difficult to feel hatred 
over an Education Bill. 


A vigorous and well-founded appeal on behalf of the dis- 
tressed loyalists in South Africa signed by Lady Edward 
Cecil, Lady Charles Cavendish Bentinck, the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., the Duke of Montrose, and others was 
published on Tuesday. The signatories take their stand on 
Lord Milner’s estimate that at best loyalists will only be com- 
pensated up to 50 per cent. of their losses, and point out that 
life below the poverty line in South Africa, which has now to 
be faced after three years of hardships and privations by 
thousands of British Colonists, involves even greater hardships 
than it does here owing to the peculiar uncertainty of the 
climate. In many places, moreover, they have to face not 
only poverty, but discouragement and hostility. Yet the 
appeal is not organised at their imstigation. “We must 
remember that the people we are anxious to help are drawn 
from classes which under normal circumstances would never 
need, and under no circumstances will ask, assistance.” We 
do not hope to better the comment of the Daily Chronicle on 
this appeal, and will offer no excuse for reproducing it here: 





“We do not conceal the fact that this parti ; 
limited to sufferers from the war who wr Poe es 
and their flag. It lacks therefore the political sllewions 
piquancy of some other appeals. But after all even i 
Britishers are human and can suffer and even starve pi 
the Christian duty of loving our enemies was never mn, d 
involve the desertion of our friends.” meant to 





A great meeting of Churchmen, convened ) i 
London and Rochester, was held in the Alles ene 
evening of Friday week. Though the avowed aim of the me . 
ing was to support the Education Bill, its chief interest oba 
in the resolution criticising the Kenyon-Slaney amendment, 
But the Bishop of London in his opening speech speedil o 
assured his audience by stating what the official interpretation 
of the amendment really was. “The position was this. The 
Bill did not diminish the obligation of the managers to pro- 
vide religious teaching in conformity with the trust-deed 
and if by the trust-deed an appeal was given to the Bishop to 
determine in case of dispute whether the teaching was or was 
not in conformity with the trust-deed, that appeal remained 
undisturbed.” He went on to explain that only in case of the 
Bishop deciding in the negative would the managers have the 
right of restraining the clergyman from teaching in his school 
This preliminary declaration, coupled with the Bishop’s appeal 
to the audience ‘not to take the childish attitude of knock. 
ing away something which, when its defects were remedied 
would be a great boon to the children of England,” lent tothe 
subsequent proceedings an air of unreality in spite of Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s scepticism as to the validity of the official inter. 
pretation. 


The House of Commons has been occupied throughout the 
week with the concluding clauses of the Education Bill. ‘ 
Friday week Clauses 18 (dealing with definitions), 19, and 20 (re. 
lating chiefly to provisions in regard to transfer of property and 
officers and the application and repeal of existing enactments) 
were added tothe Bill; while the financial resolutions autho. 
rising payment out of public funds of grants to the new 
education authorities were also passed in Committee of Ways 
and Means. On Monday, after the report of the Resolutions 
had been agreed to, Mr. Balfour moved the new clause pro- 
viding for an increased aid-grant. The two modifications 
(1) sanctioned an increase in the grant from £930,000 to 
£1,300,000, and (2) effected an alteration in the method of 
allocating the money. The original clause required every 
locality to raise a 3d. rate before becoming entitled to a 
Parliamentary grant, whether the rate was necessary or 
not. He now’ moved an amendment providing that in any 
locality where less than a 3d. rate was raised the Exchequer 
grant should be diminished pro tanto. The Attorney-General 
having explained that a 3d. rate would be the statutory 
minimum to secure the whole grant, but that it was nowhere 
provided in the Bill that 3d. should be the maximum rate, 
the new clause was agreed to without a division. Sir William 
Anson then moved the new clause dealing with endowments, 
the aim of which is to ensure that the income, or part of the 
income, derived from endowment should be administered by 
the local authority when the trust so indicated, but that the 
income should be administered by the school managers when 
the trust pointed to that as the proper course. 


On Tuesday discussion was resumed on Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice’s amendment to leave out the preamble to the new 
clause, “ nothing in this Act shall affect any endowment, or 
the discretion of any trustees in respect thereof,” and several 
others, including that of Mr. Soares proposing to revive the 
original purpose of the endowments, that of Mr. Evans 
limiting sectarian endowments, and that of Mr. Hobhouse 
to ensure the devotion of endowments to educational 
purposes. All these having been rejected, the new clause was 
passed by 212 to 95, and the guillotine having come into 
operation, two further new clauses relating to the method of 
appointing public managers of voluntary schools and the 
grouping of schools for the purpose of management 
were added to the Bill. On Wednesday the new clause 
dealing with the appointment of foundation managers 
was introduced. The first subsection provides that these 
shall be appointed under the terms of the trust-deed of a 
denominational school, but that if the provisions as to such 
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s are inconsistent with the Bill, insufficient or 
or if there is no trust-deed, the Board of Educa- 
an order for the purpose of meeting the case. 
In the ensuing discussion the Opposition took the line that 
the “subscribing constituency” had been destroyed by the Bill, 
and that the one-man management would be perpetuated. 
But the feature of the discussion was the maiden speech of 
Mr. A. Taylor, the new Unionist Member for Toxteth, who 
yeferred to the favourable reception of the Kenyon-Slaney 
amendment in Liverpool, and described the Bill as a concordat 


between Church and State. 


i t 
appointmen 
inapplicable, 
tion shall make 


The clause was ultimately agreed to on Thursday afternoon 
by 225 votes to 100, and Sir William Anson then moved a new 
clause providing that when fees are charged in a voluntary 
school the local education authority shall pay a proportion of 
the sum received to the managers. This provoked consider- 
able antagonism, more than one Unionist Member contending 
that the clause was inconsistent with previous assurances that 
the voluntary subscribers would maintain the fabric of the 
schools. Eventually the clause was agreed to by 196 votes 
to 88, another new clause—that relieving local education 
authorities from the duty of maintaining marine schools or 
schools attached to orphanages and other charitable institu- 
tios—was passed, and the remaining Ministerial amend- 
ments and schedules having been put from the Chair under 
the Closure Resolution and carried without debate, the Bill 
passed through Committee shortly after midnight on Thurs- 
day, the final division showing 212 votes to 83, or a majority 
of 129. 


The decision of Chief Baron Palles in the Tallow conspiracy 
case, the far-reaching bearings of which we discuss else- 
where, has already had one notable result. The Freeman’s 
Journal, commenting on the case, declared that the Chief 
Baron’s charge “converted the entire community into 
criminals,” that “no great social or legislative reform can 
be accomplished without injury to an individual or a class,” 
and that to the Chief Baron “the law is not a common-sense 
rule of conduct, a protection of life and property, but an 
abstract fetish to be worshipped with an undiscriminating 
reverence.’ This has elicited from Dr. Walsh, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, a letter, published in the 
Freeman’s Journal of Jast Saturday, in which he says that 
in view of all the circumstances of the case, he cannot but 
regard the publication of the Freeman's article on the law of 
conspiracy as “simply deplorable.” The significance of this 
laconic but pointed denunciation is heightened by the fact 
that until its appearance the Freeman’s Journal, if not the 
mouthpiece of Dr. Walsh, was the medium through which 
his views on public questions were almost invariably given to 
the world. It is, therefore, hardly too much to say that this 
is the most notable utterance by a leading Roman Catholic 
cleric on the Irish question since the publication of the Papal 
Rescript condemning boycotting, from an open endorsement of 
which Rescript Dr. Walsh has hitherto abstained. 


Events in Ireland point unmistakably to a fresh and serious 
cleavage in the Parliamentary party. Mr. John Redmond, 
M.P., who has recently returned from his mission to the 
United States, has lost no time in expressing his unqualified 
approval cf the “magnificent work” done by Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Dillon in his absence, in avowing his direct 
responsibility for the policy of the party, in uttering a veiled 
but unmistakable protest against clerical interference, and 
in openly warning the country against those who “ under the 
guise of a desire to safeguard Roman Catholic interests, 
thought they saw the opportunity to come out from their 
lairs and attack the unity of the Irish party.” The 
warning is clearly aimed at Mr. Healy, who is credited 
with the intention of assuming the leadership of, or 
at any rate of joining, a new party of seceders organised 
by Mr. Carew, Dr. Thompson, and the redoubtable 
Mr. Tully, who has recently developed a talent for 
picturesque invective second only to that of Mr. Healy 
himself.—His description of Mr. O’Brien as alternately 
“brawling” and “crawling” deserves to rank with Mr. 
Healy's already classical gibe at Lord Rosebery as a man 
with whom he would “go tiger-shooting at the ‘Zoo,’ but, 
as the lawyers say, not further or otherwise.”—It is noted 








as a curious coincidence that the number of seceders from 
Mr. Redmond’s leadership is identical with that of the party 
led by My. Redmond himself after Mr. Parnell’s death. 


The attempt to poll Irish landlords over the projected Con- 
ference about a Land Bill has, in a way, proved a failure. A 
circular letter was sent to the 4,900 proprietors holding more 
than five hundred acres, but only 1,704 replied. As more 
than one half abstained, it is impossible to treat the poll 
as final evidence; but it is significant’ that of the 
1,704 who voted, 1,128 were in favour of the Confer- 
ence. As it may be assumed that a majority of the 
abstainers did not dislike the proposal enough to vote 
against it, this means that a compromise satisfactory to both 
landlords and tenants is not hopelessly beyond the reach of 
discovery. That is important, because it is known that the 
Government wil! make an Irish Land Bill the great topic of 
the next Session; and if both parties have been brought to a 
reasonable frame of mind, the Bill may succeed. The Govern- 
ment must be arbiter,—first, because it will have to provide 
the funds; and secondly, because it is the only impartial 
body in Ireland; but a plan not violently rejected by either 
side would make its deliberations much easier. At present 
the landlords ask impossible prices, and the tenants an 
impossible injustice, nameiy, compulsory sale for their benefit 
alone; but there is often a moderate party in Ireland, as in 
France, whose opinion is hidden away in the flood of violent 
words. Acquiescence is what Governments need, not bursts 
of gratitude. 





A meeting was held at King’s College on Wednesday in 
furtherance of the appeal recently issued for £500,000 to 
complete the equipment of the College and carry on its work. 
The appeal, which was supported by a message from the King 
and a letter from the Prime Minister, is grounded on a 
national need as well as the peculiar claims of King’s College. 
National efficiency depends on higher education, and higher 
education, 2s Mr. Balfour observed, cannot be made self- 
supporting. Yet, with an extremely slender endowment, 
King’s College has striven to combine a University education 
of the older type with a liberal recognition of those physical 
sciences which form the basis of modern industry. In the 
attempt to fulfil this task the resources of the College have 
been exhausted, a debt of £35,000 has been incurred, and an 
appeal is now made for funds to wipe out the debt, to provide 
the plant and accommodation requisite to meet modern 
requirements, and to avert a paralysis of educational functions 
which cannot fail to react adversely on the London University 
of which King’s College forms so important a part. 

We deeply regret to record the death of the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, editor of the Methodist Times, and a leading 
minister of the Methodist Connexion. A born orator, and 
with some of the defects of that temperament, especially its 
tendency to overstatement, he was a brave and honest man, 
who never hesitated to state the truth as he saw it, whether it 
added to his popularity or no, and who strove by incessant 
work to leave the world better than he fownd it. His elder 
brethren of the denomination thought him, we believe, very 
rash ; but bis admirers contend, we think justly, that he broke 
up a frost, which is apt to coo! the blood of great and pros- 
perous Churches a little too much. We never had the fortune to 
hear him preach, but we believe he had nearly the effective- 
ness of Mr. Spurgeon, though he lacked the power of humorous 
presentation of truth in which the iatter was unrivalled. 


We note with much regret the discontinuance of the 
Pilot. Originaily started as a rivai of the Guardian, 
and an organ of the High Church party, it was 
remarkable not only for the moderate and candid expression 
of clearly defined views, but for the absence of theo- 
logical bias in the treatment of politics, art, and letters. 
Indeed, by the high standard of its literary contents, the 
distinction of its contributors, and the ability with which it 
was conducted, the Pilot stood for the best traditions of 
English journalism; and its cessation is ail the more to be 
regretted in that it was never nearer the achievement of a 
self-supporting status than at the close of its existence. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN BY TORCHLIGHT. 


We are unable as a rule to approve of “ send-offs.” 

There is a note of presumption in them, and they 
are often followed by unexpected misfortunes. ‘The con- 
gratulations should be reserved for the time when the 
work is done, for it is then like the conferring of an honour 
by the voices of the people, and has the same justification 
as the grant of a decoration from the throne. The great 
ceremonial organised at Birmingham in honour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s departure for South Africa was, however, 
something more than a “ send-off,” and may be exempted, 
not only from censure, but from doubt. It will, in the 
first place, strengthen the Colonial Secretary’s hands, and 
powerful as he is, they will need strengthening. The 
struggles going on in South Africa are struggles between 
strong parties, British and Dutch, democrats and abso- 
lutists, capitalists and those who live by work; and how- 
ever able Mr. Chamberlain’s decisions or Reports may be, 
they are certain to offend, perhaps to injure, powerful 
interests. The single fight between the advocates of forced 
labour and the friends of entire freedom for the coloured 
races is a deadly one; and there are others ahead which will 
stir even more violent passion. We warmly welcome, there- 
fore, everything which tends to place Mr. Chamberlain 
in the position of the Judge who hears all evidence, but 
is above, not only the counsel, but the suitors. It is much 
that he should start on his mission with the full approval 
of his own party ; more that even in his own place, where, 
if anywhere, all drawbacks to him are known, he should 
receive from both parties a hearty tribute of admiration. 
His speech at the banquet was necessarily a. restrained 
one, full rather of domestic and personal feeling for the 
great city which has given him so much and trusted him so 
long than of Imperial politics ; but the cheers which followed 
it were not restrained, and they have at least this great 
significance. They show that the desireto reconcile the races, 
which was Mr. Chamberlain's topic, is no mere counsel of 
policy adopted by statesmen in order to smooth their own 
difficult path, but a hearty wish of the very people who 
have been spending lives and treasure in the struggle to 
prevent the very race whom they so completely pardon 
from acquiring an ascendency over themselves. It is im- 
possible that South Africa should not understand an out- 
burst like this of popular comprehension of her main 
trouble; impossible that British and Dutch alike should 
not perceive that Mr. Chamberlain means first of all to be 
impartial. Four thousand citizens carried torches for 
miles to do honour to a man who had just said at-the 
end of three years of war :—‘ What is our duty and our 
desire? It is to make all these people of different races, 
lately so much divided, one united nation, united in heart 
as well as in name, united in loyalty to the throne and 
in a common desire for the prosperity of every country 
and the welfare of the whole of the people.” 

There is another meaning to this celebration which is of 
great political significance. All who know British Colonists 
know that their great foible and great merit is a kind of 
specialised appreciation of the new country in which they 
have cast their lot. They develop in it a new patriotism, and 
cultivate a kind of pride which, though always estimable, is 
sometimes a little inconvenient. They cannot endure that 
it should be disregarded or forgotten or belittled in any 
way. To a Canadian or Australian or South African 
Canada or Australia or South Africa is a sort of second 
“hub of the universe,” the first, of course, being the little 
island in the North Atlantic. Their secret fear is always 
that enough will not be made of their merits, their powes- 
sions, their history and development. The charge they 
bring against Englishmen is invariably the same, the 
charge of superciliousness. The people, they say, forget 
them, while the Colonial Office, which is to them the 
Government, usually misunderstands their wants. They 
do not accuse the Mother-country of any desire to oppress 
them, or any disposition on important matters to neglect 
their interests; but they accuse her of habitual indifference, 
of want of pride in them, of a disposition to be content 
even when they are invisible. They are not enraged with 
this so much as annoyed, and disposed in consequence to 
a self-assertion which, in South Africa in particular, colours 
all expressions of their views. We are great, they are 


always saying, whatever you may think. unm 
at Birmingham will help to soothe this insta tha 
former times not wholly unjustified, sensitiveness wy 
Chamberlain was honoured by all parties in his reat = 
not only because he is a strong political leader bat bec wo 
he is the greatest Colonial Secretary history has ae 
because he has raised the white Colonies to their lace. i, 
the Empire, because he is starting on an uupisiebee 
mission, not without inconvenience to his colleagues F 

the hope that he may be able to set off one great Col, . 
at least, and the one which has cost us most both ix 
treasure and lives, upon a career of prosperity which, 
as all South Africans believe, will rival that of th, 
United States. The people of Birmingham were on Mon. 
day carried out of themselves by a Colonial subject, be 
sympathy for a Colony, by hopes for its future, by Willing, 
ness to aid it even if they as taxpayers suffer. This gurel 
is no token of neglect. y 





THE ADVANTAGES OF SMALL STATES. 

HE visit of the King of Portugal to this country, which 
_to politicians suggests negotiations and understand. 
ings in reference to Delagoa Bay, has for those outside the 
diplomatic world an interest which, if less acute, is also 
more permanent. Here and there in Europe we see 
countries resisting, and to all appearances likely to resist, 
the general tendency to territorial aggregation. They show 
no desire to be absorbed by their great neighbours, they 
are indifferent, even to the advantages of closer federation 
among themselves. In this last respect their instinct is 
probably a wise one. The best thing that can happen toa 
small Power is to be forgotten by the Powers which it 
most fears. So long as it goes on in its own way without 
ambition and with no thought of a policy, it may find 
safety in the very fact that it attracts no notice. But to 
talk of federation would at once suggest the dangers which 
a closer union was designed to guard against, and thereby 
perhaps give them form and reality. ‘To a Great Power 
which disliked the thought of its petty neighbours banding 
themselves together for mutual safety, it might occur that 
the best way of preventing such a change would be to 
annex them individually beforehand. 

The interest of which we have spoken does not, however, 
lie in any speculation as to how long these small States 
are likely to be let alone. It has to do with the larger 
question whether the States themselves are the better for 
their continuance. Would the merging of Belgium in 
France, of Holland in Germany, of Portugal in Spain, 
make for the greater happiness of the Powers whom 
the change would most affect ? Do the inhabitants 
of the smaller territory gain or lose by their isola- 
tion? <A generation ago these inquiries would have 
called forth a more positive reply than they are likely 
to meet with now. Italy and Germany were then in the 
heyday of their unification, and hardly any one stopped to 
consider whether Bavaria or Hanover, ‘Tuscany or Sicily, 
had lost anything by becoming part of a German Empire 
or an Italian Kingdom. ‘The consciousness of a new 
greatness which they had suddenly developed, the right to 
share in the destinies of a Power mighty enough to have a 
future, was regarded as ample compensation for any trifling 
losses incurred in the change. The peasant might look 
less prosperous, the townsman might complain of heavier 
taxation, but he was promptly bidden remember the past 
glories and the coming triumphs of the country into which 
he had been incorporated. ‘In all that his new rulers did 
or gained he would be a sharer; he would find safety in 
their strength, and prosperity in their wealth. It cannot 
be said that these predictions have been universally 
fulfilled. At least, if they have, it has been in the 
opinion of those who uttered them rather than of those 
for whose benefit they were hazarded. Where there 
was to be satisfaction there has often been discontent. 
If the peasant or the shopkeeper has been better off in the 
new state of things than in the old, he complains that the 
taxgatherer, not the taxpayer, has been the real gainer. In 
this way much of what was once esteemed certain has 
become doubtful. The problem which contemporary 
history was supposed to have disposed of once more 
awaits solution. Is the condition of a small State prefer- 
able to that of a great one? Is Portugal, for example, 





happier as she is than she would be if she formed with 
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Spain a single Iberian | Monarchy ? There is nothing 
ractical about the inquiry, but it is not for that reason 
wanting in speculative interest. sah 

The two points in which the superiority of a great State 

+a small is commonly supposed to lie are security and 
= ossibility of a career. A Power which cannot defend 
sll against attack is the natural prey of its great 
neighbours. The inhabitants have the possibility of 
‘nvasion constantly before their eyes. Numberless reasons 
may protect them from attack on this or that occasion, but 
they can never have the best reason of all,—the danger 
which the attacking Power would incur. That does not 
exist in their case. Fortunately, this uncomfortable reflec- 
tion is not borne out by recent experience. So far as E urope 
has been the scene of actual warfare of late years, it is for 
the most part the great States that have been the sufferers. 
Belgium was unharmed when France was dismembered. 
Austria and Turkey, not Portugal or Switzerland, have 
seen hostile armies within their frontiers. Modern wars 
seldom arise from pure greed. The excuse is furnished by 
some of those diplomatic affronts which a small Power is 
seldom rash enough to offer and never dreams of resent- 
ing. After all, there is safety in insignificance. A small 
Power has not the faculty of giving offence or causing 
alarm that is possessed by a great one. It runs no 
risk of being charged with unfriendliness because it 
has massed troops at this or that point of its frontier. It 
does not entail a constantly growing outlay upon a neighbour 
by its ceaseless additions to its own naval strength. It is 
true, no doubt, that if it is attacked by a Great Power, it is 
not to itself that it can look for protection. But against 
this must be set the chance—the very great chance—that 
it will not suit the policy of some other Great Power to 
stand idly by while it is being swallowed up. The question 
of careers may seem less easily decided in favour of the small 
State. To bear a part in the government of England, of 
France, of Germany, is to help to move the world, but 
where is the pleasure of being first in a country which has 
hardly more citizens than London or Paris? Here, again, 
facts answer this question very effectually. Where have 
there been fiercer political struggles in recent years than in 
Belgium and Hoiland? So far as interest in politics goes, 
both countries are far in advance of either France or 
Germany. In these last abstentions are common, and 
very often a Ministerial candidate has it all his own 
way. That is not the case in Holland or in Belgium. 
On the contrary, every seat is contested, and an 
immense proportion of the total electorate goes to the 
poll. The pleasure of a career is determined by the degree 
of excitement the pursuit of it affords, not by the magni- 
tude of the transaction with which it is associated. Pos- 
sibly if Mr. Chamberlain were reckoning up the great 
pleasures of his life, Birmingham would contribute to the 
sum of them as largely as Westminster. 

In that delightful book, “Round the Calendar in 
Portugal,” Mr. Oswald Crawfurd tells us that in no corner 
of the civilised world is the agricultural machine so little 
heard as in Portugal. The Portuguese “are a cheerful 
people, not working less hard because they mingle their 
toil with song and music and the passing wine-cup.” They 
are behind the time, no doubt, in their agricultural methods, 
but in the absence of competition their primitive but un- 
tiring industry suffices for their wants. This is possible in 
a small State ; it would soon cease to be possible in a great 
one. The rivalry of their own countrymen would bring 
with it the need of scientific agriculture, and the old 
simple life would disappear. The process is inevitable 
when it has once begun; but the citizen of a small State 
may be pardoned if he clings to a social condition which 
postpones that beginning as long as possible. If the new 
processes bring more wealth into the country, they do not 
distribute it so equally, and a far larger proportion of it 
goes to feed the vast revenue which the necessities of a 
great State demand. Wealth, after all, stands for that 
part of a man’s income which he can spend as he chooses, 
and this is relatively greatest where society is simple and 
primitive. Another advantage of such a society is that it 
is free to try economical experiments for itself. It is 
homogeneous in a way which a great State cannot hope 
to be, because in a great State there is every variety of 
industry, and what makes for the advantage of one may 
be directly injurious to another. Consequently there is 
need of compromise at every turn, and necessary as this 








give-and-take may be, it seldom satisfies any of the parties 
engaged in it. 

Of course there is another side to the picture. The 
small States are not the little heavens below which we 
are sometimes tempted to fancy them. They may be more 
corrupt than great States, because corruption becomes 
easy in proportion as the scale on which it has to be 
carried out diminishes. They are great centres of in- 
trigue, because the absence of great interests gives an 
exaggerated importance to small ones,—to those, that is 
to say, which have little or no public force behind them. 
There may be far more finesse displayed in the choice of 
an Alderman than in that of a Prime Minister. Yet in 
spite of these and similar considerations which tend to 
qualify the general conclusion in favour of small States, 
the conclusion itself remains true. They are better off as 
they are than they would be if they were gathered into 
those larger wholes which seem to have before them far 
more brilliant a future. 





THE TALLOW JUDGMENT, AND ITS EFFECTS. 


N Irish Judge and an Irish jury have struck, and an 
Irish Roman Catholic prelate has driven home, a 
blow of incalculable value for the deliverance of Ireland 
from her worse and weaker self. In the course of his 
vindication early in the present autumn Session of the 
action of the Government in extending the operation of 
the Crimes Act over half Ireland, Mr. Wyndham began by a 
reference to the Tallow case as affording illustration of the 
kind of organised intimidation with which they had to 
deal. He was promptly interrupted by Mr. O’Brien on 
the ground that another trial was pending in regard to the 
matters involved, and cheerfully bowed to his corrector, 
observing the while, amid some indignant protests, that 
when a third or fourth jury had disagreed he would return to 
the subject. The protesters had more justification than 
appeared, or, probably, than they themselves imagined, for at 
the fifth trial of the Tallow case, which took place last week, 
the jury did not disagree. The first two trials, held respec- 
tively at Waterford and Cork, were ona criminal charge 
at the instance of the Crown, for conspiracy to injure one 
David O’ Keeffe in his business in the small Waterford town 
of Tallow; and on each occasion the jury disagreed. So did 
that which was impanelled in May last to try a civil action 
for £20,000 damages brought by Mr. O'Keeffe against 
Patrick Francis Walsh, president of the Tallow Branch of 
the United Irish League and chairman of the Waterford 
County Council, and some eight or nine others, whom he 
alleged to have conspired for his ruin. In June the 
second trial of the action and fourth of the case was 
begun before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, 
but one of the jurors failing ill, and the plaintiff 
refusing to proceed with the eleven remaining jurors, it 
also proved abortive. From his name we must presume 
that Mr. O'Keeffe is of Celtic descent; but his resolution is 
of the most dogged and uncompromising Teutonic type, 
and at last its reward came. On the 5th inst., before 
Chief Baron Palles and a special County Dublin jury, his 
suit for damages again came on for hearing. The hearing 
occupied six days, and on the 12th inst., within an hour after 
a clear and decisive charge from the Bench as to the law on 
boycotting, a verdict, not indeed of £20,000, but of £5,500 
damages was returned against the defendants. 

This was a really great event, even by itself, and the 
greater by much on account of the specially recognised 
impartiality and learning of the Judge who presided 
at the fifth and conclusive trial. AJl Irishmen know, 
an@, the fact is not disputed, that Chief Baron Palles 
occupies his exalted position in the judicial hierarchy 
in virtue of his distinguished legal attainments, and 
that he has exhibited there an entire freedom from bias of 
any kind. YPeculiarly significant and impressive, therefore, 
was his exposition of the “good old common law,” less on 
his own authority than on that of eminent legal members, 
past and present, of the House of Lords, as: afford- 
ing a bulwark against the destruction of any citizen’s 
liberty of mind and of act, through the deliberately hostile 
combination of a number of individuals to achieve his hurt 
by conduct which in the case of each individual of them 
might not be unlawful. Here it should be said that 


Mr. O'Keeffe, the Tallow tradesman whose ruin was 
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so very nearly achieved, did not by any means commit 
one of the ordinary offences against the unwritten 
agrarian law. He appears to have paid a family of the 
name of Parker, whose father had left them a holding 
near Tallow, a substantial sum of some £800 or so for 
the tenant right of that holding, which by reason 
of quarrels among themselves, and probably general 
incompetence, they were not succeeding in making 
remunerative. He allowed them, however, to remain 
in occupation of the holding, with the view of seeing 
whether, with the aid of the purchase-money, they 
could turn it to good account. So far from doing that, 
they were not able to pay the rent during the ensuing 
year, and Mr. O’Keeffe thus became liable for another 
£170. In these circumstances he insisted on entering 
into eccupaticn himself. We do not pretend to be 
acquainted with the details of these transactions, but 
we understand from the well-informed and fair-minded 
Northern Whig that, in the first instance, there were no 
manifestations of local feeling against Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
action in taking possession of the holding for which he had 
paid; and Chief Baron Palles evidently considered that 
the plaintiff had shown all due consideration in his treat- 
ment of the former occupiers. But—and this was the 
essential feature of the Chief Baron’s charge—Mr. O’Keeffe 
had, in any case, acted absolutely within the law, and that 
being so, the combination which was organised against 
him, and which for the time destroyed what had been 
his flourishing business, was clearly of the kind against 
which the common law of Ireland, as of England, provides 
protection, enforceable, when sought, by damages bearing 
some relation to the injury sustained. On that direction 
the jury acted, and it is difficult to overrate the import- 
ance of such a verdict so given. We have entirely ap- 
proved the bringing into operation of the special powers 
reserved to the Irish Executive under the Crimes Act of 
1887 for combating intimidation. A Government which 
did not make use of all the powers at its disposal for the 
vindication of individual freedom against such tyranny of 
lawless combinations as is known to be working in many 
parts of Ireland would not deserve to exist. And the pro- 
vision for extended summary jurisdiction in such cases, 
and also for changes of venue and the impanelling of 
special juries in criminal trials, cannot fail to be of great 
service, both actually and potentially. Yet there can be 
no doubt whatever that a successful civil action brought by 
the victim of a boycotting conspiracy will in more ways than 
one produce a more powerful impression than many Govern- 
ment prosecutions. The O'Keeffe case, as the Northern 
Whig recalls, does not stand alone as such asuccess. It has, 
we imagine, escaped the memory of most Englishmen that 
a sufferer from the same kind of persecution in Connaught, 
of the name of Fenton, obtained excellent damages from a 
Belfast jury some months ago. We may be quite sure 
that the fact has not escaped the memory of a single 
United League organiser, and that now that the Fenton 
victory over boycotters in the West has been followed up 
by the O’Keeffe victory over boycotters in the South, a 
quiver of apprehension has run through all the sordid 
breasts which were never stirred by a flutter of pity for 
those whose liberty the League has destroyed, cr whose 
livelihood it has taken away. On many of the creatures 
who inspire and conduct the operations of the League’s 
branches the chances of a few months’ imprisonment, 
even with the disagreeables of hard labour added, will 
exercise but slight deterrent influence—especially when set 
against the glories of the martyrdom acquired thereby—as 
compared with the prospect of having to pay down several 
hundreds of pounds to make good the injury done to 
sufferers from those operations. In many cases, indeed, it 
would be totally impossible for them to meet such a charge 
without being sold up, if even then. Thus it will be seen 
that the Tallow case must practically threaten with some- 
thing approaching to paralysis a very considerable part of 
the machinery employed for the enforcement of the precepts 
of the United Irish League. 


It was doubtless the alarmed consciousness of this fact 
and all that it involved which prompted the publication in 
the Freeman’s Journal of yesterday week of an article on 
Chief Baron Palles’s charge in which, while that dis- 
tinguished Judge’s legal erudition was fully acknowledged, 
he was accused of making of the law “an abstract fetish, 
to be worshipped with an undiscriminating reverence.” 








In the same article the view was suggested that “no 
social or legislative reform can be accomplished 
injury to an individual or a class ”—a view which even ; 
true, as happily it is not, is entirely irrelevant to the ali 
whether lawless persecution of individuals is pecnint 
in the supposed interests of legislative reform—with a n 
more in a similar strain which need not detain us Tt 
significance lies not in the fact of its having appeared Pras 
leading Nationalist journal, for, indeed, it was much ¥s 
moderately worded than a great deal which ig constantly 
published in such quarters, but in the fact that it elicited 
a prompt and emphatic protest from Archbishop Walsh 
who wrote a brief letter, published last Saturday, to say 
that he could not but regard the publication "of the 
Freeman's article, “in view of all the circumstances of 
the case,” as being “simply deplorable.” Practical} 
the effect of this declaration must be taken to te 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin’s deliberate 
ranging of his spiritual authority by the side and in 
support of the Chief Baron’s interpretation, adopted by 
the County Dublin jury, of the rightful function of the 
law in presence of agrarian and other conspiracies like 
those organised by the United Irish League. A belated 
step this may be on the part of the Archbishop,—incon. 
sistent, quite possibly, with other things he has, even 
recently, said or done. But none the less, indeed all the 
more, is it a step of first-rate importance in the interest, 
not merely of private liberty, but of public morality in 
Ireland. Mr. Wyndham spoke confidently in the debate 
above referred to of the real desire of the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy to prevent if possible the intimidation 
organised and practised by the United League. Several 
prominent ecclesiastics have spoken out very clearly in 
denunciation of the proceedings of that body. Many of 
the parish priests have in the past joined their respective 
local branches in the hope, often, it is to be feared, quite 
vain, of acting as an effective check upon them. The fact 
that Archbishop Walsh, with his mixed record, has now 
decisively condemned the Freeman’s attempted deprecia- 
tion of the law of conspiracy as stated by the Chief 
Baron helps much to bring the Church of the majority 
of the Irish people officially into its right place, and 
to facilitate wholesome outspokenness on the part of 
all its better clergy and laity on issues of vital public 
consequence. Thus in one week we have had a heavy blow 
struck at the subverters of individual liberty, and a 
strong moral reinforcement given to the honest and law- 
abiding citizen. Is it too much to say that, at least for 
the moment, the pacification seems at last to be in sight? 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE LAW. 


HE Annual Report on the Police of the Metropolis is 
a document worthy of the closest attention. To the 
philosopher, as to the citizen, the facts and figures contained 
in this Blue-book offer material for profound reflection. The 
machinery of control in our highly complex social organisa- 
tion works with such regularity, and almost undeviating 
smoothness, that not only do we not wonder at it, but we 
are tempted to wonder at and protest against the slightest 
jar or hitch or failure in the action of the Executive. We 
are so accustomed to the restraint of law, and have so 
effectively adjusted our lives to such restraint, that to the 
citizen there is nothing remarkable in the fact that with 
very little manifestation of force the energies of a huge 
community are restrained within certain definite limits of 
conduct. Yet the fact is perhaps as extraordinary as any 
that the evolution of society has to show. 

The area of control known as the Metropolitan Police 
District is, roughly, a circle 30 miles in diameter, with 
its centre at Charing Cross, and contains rather more than 
688 square miles. In this district is congregated almost 
exactly one-fifth the total population of England and of 
Wales. That population in the year 1900 was 32,526,073 
persons, while the population of the Metropolitan Police 
District was 6,553,719. This district excludes the City of 
London with its 26,897 inhabitants, and includes areas 
outside the administrative county of London containing 
in the aggregate 2,044,553 persons. The Metropolitan 
Police have therefore to control and patrol, in round num- 
bers, 700 square miles—a howling wilderness of houses 
and people—containing six and a half millions of 
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Je. This means about 15 persons per acre on the 
os ait over the whole area,—a fact that does not 
patie congestion in itself, but which of necessity 
cusives congestion in certain areas of the most acute 
“haracter, since the open spaces in and about London 
absorb a large portion of the area. The force set 
apart to deal with this closely packed multitude is 
certainly not excessive. ‘T'he authorised strength of the 
Metropolitan Police on December 31st, 1901, was 32 
superintendents, O13 inspectors, 1,999 sergeants, and 
13,373 constables. This total of 15,977 showed an increase 
on the previous year of 3 inspectors, 22 sergeants, and 
105 constables, an increase hardly adequate to meet the 
growth of population. These 130 men were added 
to meet the needs of no less than 27,174 new houses 
built last year, and of 6,449 houses in an untinished 
There are not, however, anything like 16,000 
wen available. Five superintendents, 53 inspectors, 
919 sergeants, and 1,618 constables were employed 
on special duties for the Government or for individuals 
which detached them from the general strength. This de- 
duction leaves 27 superintendents, 520 inspectors, 1,780 
sergeants, and 11,755 constables—a total of 14,082 men— 
availableon paper for general Metropolitan work. Butfurther 
ractical deductions have to be made. It is found that on 
the average 477 men are away each day on sick leave, and 
that 884 men are daily absent on leave of absence. These 
deductions give us finally 12,721 available for the control 
of London. But a further factor has to be considered. 
While crime and lawlessness do not sleep, the police- 
constable, being human, must sleep. Therefore the evil 
forces of the Metropolis are never, as a matter of fact, 
faced and foiled by an army of 12,7 The greatest 


state. 


721 men. 

number of men on duty at any time is 60 per cent. of the 
entire force. This 60 per cent. patrol the Metropolis 
during the night season from ten o’clock until six in the 
morning. In other words, 7,633 men preserve the Metro- 
polis from all the perils of the night, while 5,089 men 
(in four reliefs in town districts and two reliefs in country 
districts) undertake the many and arduous labours that 
a policeman must perform in the course of the day. 
The year 1901 had 1,901 fires, attended by 18,337 police ; 
about 10,000 persons had to be taken to hospitals; nearly 
110,000 persons were apprehended for causes slight or 
grave ; over 32,000 licensed drivers or conductors had to be 
watched. Such work for so small a force seems immense. 
The average for the whoie Metropolitan District at night 
is one policeman for every 850 persons; or, putting 
it in another way, there is on the average at night one 
policeman for every 58 acres of land. These figures, 
deduced from the Census returns and from Sir Edward 
Bradford’s Report, are indeed matter for wonderment. 
The extraordinary sense of security which is perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the greatest and (with the 
exception of Constantinople) the most notably unplanned 
city in the world is apparently based on the presence of this 
small force, the members of which are not armed with 
any lethal weapon. 


The deeper motive-springs that supply this sense 
of security are difficult to reach. To one mind it 
seems sufficiently explained by the fact that the Execu- 
tive commands reserves of force that are capable of 
crushing, by means of the facility that exclusive 
possession of weapons of precision gives, with fearful 
severity any organised attempt on the part of the 
criminal, or indeed of any, classes to upset the existing 
order of society. To another mind it would seem to depend 
ultimately on that idea of and desire for orderliness that 
has developed through the efforts towards self-preserva- 
tion of unnumbered generations. In such a view criminality 
and lawlessness are mere accidental survivals that can be 
dealt with as they arise, and do not threaten society at large. 
Whichever view we adopt, the fact remains that London 
(apart from occasional panics such as the South Audley 
Street riots produced) feels itself safe from the attacks of 
individual or organised criminals, and believes that less than 
8,000 men can look after an area containing six and a half 
millions of people, possessing a rateable value of 
£46,538,501, and containing wealth that is absolutely 
incalculable. Sir Edward Bradford tells us that of “ the 
enormous actual value of the property in charge of the 
police it is impossible to form any estimate.” Yet the 
cost of this protection and of this sense of safety is not 





great. The Police-rate is ninepence in the pound, and 
this produces annually nearly a million sterling. That 
sum does not, however, meet the entire pay of the force, 
which amounts annually to £1,396,441 6s. 5d. The high 
character of the men employed is shown by the fact that 
in the course of the year no less than 2,194—a sixth of 
the entire foree—received special commendation from some 
official quarter. 

The result of the admirable vigilance of the police, and 
of that sense of security in the community which is 
the greatest possible deterrent to casual crime, is that 
the amount of lawlessness in London is very low. The 
proportion of crimes committed against the person is in 
London 7,381 to each 100,000 persons. This is a slight 
increase on the figures for 1900, and a slight decrease from 
the figures for 1899. The variation from year to year is, 
however, very slight. ‘The highest figure since 1867 was 
that of 9,036 per 100,000 persons in 1870. The total 
number of persons apprehended during the year for all 
classes of offences and charges (venial and serious alike) 
was 109,534. This is below the average for the last five 
years, though slightly above the figures for 1900. Thera 
has, however, during the past year been a somewhat 
notable increase of serious crime. The number of criminal 
offences has increased by 838. This includes 8 more cases 
of murder than in 1900, 19 more cases of attempted murder, 
9 more cases of manslaughter, 28 more cases of attempted 
suicide, 180 additional burglaries, and 303 more cases of 
housebreaking. The great increase in the number of cases 
of burglary and housebreaking is shown to be directly due to 
the growing and entirely foolish habit—the result of security 
—of leaving houses empty without caretakers. This 
practice creates a positive temptation to the very poor. 
The last year has, indeed, shown a rather large increase in 
the number of felonies relating to property. It is difficult 
to attempt to refer the slight general increase of crime to 
any particular cause. Whether it is due in some indirect 
manner to the war might perhaps make a subject for 
valuable investigation. In the year of the Franco-German 
War crime certainly and noticeably increased in England. 
Every effort is, however, made in London to cope by means 
of the Executive with crime. The adoption of the system 
of criminal identification by finger-prints (in view of the 
opinion of Lord Belper’s Committee) will introduce much 
additional speed and accuracy into the detection of 
criminals. The efficiency of the police, in fact, appears to 
have reduced crime to its minimum, in so faras a minimum 
can be secured by Executive efforts. The reduction of the 
Executive minimum of crime to a new minimum depends 
in a large degree upon the application of remedies to social 
disorders,—remedies for hereditary pauperism, for habitual 
drunkenness, for the reluctance of the well-to-do to waste 
time on prosecutions, and, above all things, the remedy of an 
organised and elevating education. But it must be remem- 
bered that whatever minimum of crime is reached by the 
amelioration of social conditions, that minimum can only 
be maintained by an efficient police system such as we 
should have in London if we added, say, 2,000 men to the 
present force. 





THE FALL IN SILVER. 


ILVER has dropped to a record price, 1s. 10}d. an 
s ounce, and of course all interested in India or China 
or Spanish America are shivering at the figures. They 
cannot help fearing that such a fall in the value of local 
currencies, as against gold, the world currency, must 
horribly hurt the countries which use silver, while the 
direct loss of property to the well-to-do throughout the 
West must be equal to the injury done by a considerable 
financial disaster. For ages past the owners of good 
houses have accumulated silver goods, have regarded the 
accumulation as a reserve of treasure, have specially pro- 
vided for its disposal in their wills, and have thought of 
their possessions in silver as “safer” than almost any 
variety of portable property. Only Kings and millionaires 
possess much gold; all but experts doubt their own 
valuation of pictures ; furniture deteriorates ; and books, 
unless selected with rare care, fetch at a sale compara- 
tively nothing. Silver, however, was formerly always 
“money,” a character which, by force of tradition, in 
the judgment of the great majority of its owners it 





still retains. The amount of the metal, too, in private 
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hands has always been very large. A great financier 
once told the writer that he could name twenty houses 
in England in each of which the stored silver would weigh 
five thousand ounces, and that amount, he added, is a 
trifle compared to the aggregate of the smaller holdings 
of the metal in those houses’ near vicinity. ‘The enormous 
drop in value, a fall of nearly two-thirds in less than 
thirty years, ought to have been as severely felt as a great 
industrial catastrophe. Yet it has not been. There has 
been alarm, and consequently discussion ; but commerce 
has gone on apparently but little affected; the currencies 
have got themselves adjusted, even in India, where from the 
large remittances to England the operation was specially 
difficult; and as for the owners of silver property, they have 
accepted, and, we may say, forgotten, their losses. They 
made no noise, they never petitioned their Governments for 
Protection, they did not even contribute much to the currency 
discussion, but silently put up with their losses as if they 
had been caused by the operation of some law of Nature. 
The truth is that, except in the few countries making 
large cash remittances against gold, the danger was 
exaggerated by the currency-mongers, who forgot the self- 
adjusting power of internal commerce, which caused the 
loss to represent itself in a slow increase of prices; and 
that as regards the stores of the metal, their value was, in 

rt at least, imaginary. People talked nonsense about 
the value of their plate closets. Nobody nota dealer had a 
store of silver bearing a serious proportion to his fortune. 
Very few houses possessed more than a thousand ounces, 
worth as mere metal at the old price only £200, and even the 
great owners had at most two thousand pounds locked up 
in the falling article. A much smaller change in the price 
of wheat was of far more importance to their fortunes. 

We do not believe that even a greater fall will in any 
notable degree imperil either finance or trade. The latter 
will adjust itself at once ; and as to the former, the Govern- 
ments affected will avail themselves of the increasing 
supplies of gold to make that metal the sole ultimate 
standard of value. The owners of silver property will be 
a little more inclined to continue owning it, as it is 
comparatively worthless to sell, and commerce, which 
regards silver as merely an article, will adjust the price 
of everything that has to be paid for in it. That the 
price of the metal will fall there is little doubt, the 
conviction prevalent a short time ago, when the price was 
30d. an ounce, that it had “touched bottom” being 
obviously without foundation. The supply has increased, 
and increased in the teeth of the fall, till it is fourfold the 
supply in 1875; and as American and European enterprise 
turns its regard towards the boundless resources of South 
America it willincrease still further. The Spaniards have not 
fully exploited their own buried treasures; but keener men 
are now “prospecting” diligently in the huge mountain 
systems of the vast continent. There is much talk of 
the cost of extraction ; but the old and very rude processes 
are being gradually superseded, and the increased pro- 
portion of wages to output is being met by a reduction in 
the necessary number of outputters. The demand for cheap 
silver in the arts will hardly catch up the supply, being 
limited by the excessive liability of the metal to become 
oxidised, a process which not only wastes it, but spoils its 
look, and it is quite possible that by 1925 the normal 
price of silver may be a shilling an ounce. The world will 
survive even that. Many Governments using gold will 
be fretted by the difference between the value of silver as 
a mine product and its value as token coin, and the conse- 
quent increase in the temptation to forgery; but they will 
meet that either by stricter precaution or by increasing the 
weight of their token coinage, and all will go on very much 
as before. Silver is only an article of merchandise, and 
has no mystical property which should exempt it from the 
ordinary laws of commerce. Of course States receiving 
revenue in silver and compelled to pay large sums in gold 
must reconsider their taxation ; but that process, which used 
to be so formidable, has become easier, partly through the 
increased submissiveness of taxpayers, and partly through 
modes of taxation at once wiser and more searching, and 
will be accomplished, we do not doubt, without recourse to 
arms. 

It is not exactly part of the silver question, though it is 
ronnected with it, but what a wonderful change has 
passed over our entire conception of the word “ property.” 


except land and houses was regarded as dene eid 
now a man may be a millionaire and own nothing the “a 
can see. A few pieces of paper in a box at his Sankar he 
better still, an inscription in a book of which Meee 
nothing except that it exists, constitute him a ma “a 
beyond the dreams of avarice, and, moreover sane = 
has not to guard his property, and who can realise it : 
which the rich men of old could not do—in half an he i. 
It is.a very curious change, and one the full reaulta of 
which we have yet to perceive; but we suspect that ne : 

them will be an immense increase in the amount of wae 
at the disposal of industry and enterprise, and an astonis} 

ing decrease in the permanence of the wealthy families Ik 
is so easy to spend shares or bonds, and there are so few t 

notice whether you spend them or not. It took years to 
spend a great landed estate; but a fortune in bonds ets 
disappear, as many German families have recently learned 
in a year of unlucky speculation, or in the early lifetime 
of one spendthrift heir. Whether that is good for the 
world we do not know, but it will certainly increase the 
breathless hurry and stir which so many among us take 
or mistake, for the “ progress of civilisation.” ~ 








LAUGHTER. 

S it possible to get at a working hypothesis as to the cause 
of laughter,—to be able to explain, that is, in terms how. 
ever vague and general, the nature of the mainspring which 
excites a manifestation of human emotion, sometimes pleasant, 
sometimes contemptuous, sometimes triumphant, sometimes 
fiendish? No more thorough answer—though perhaps no com. 
plete answer will ever be given—to that question has yet been 
published than that of Professor James Sully, whose “Essay on 
Laughter” has just been issued by Messrs. Longmans and (Co, 
(12s. 6d. net). Professor Sully is not the first writer, of course, 
to propound a “ theory of laughter,” but he is perhaps the first, 
so far as we are concerned, to give us something near a satis. 

fying proposition. 

The theories he discusses, and to which he finds an answer, 
fall in the main under two headings. First comes the “ theory 
of degradation.” According to this theory, the function of 
laughter is “to accompany and to give voice to what may be 
called the derogatory impulse in man, his tendency to look 
out for and to rejoice over what is mean and undignified.” 
As Aristotle wrote, “ comedy is an imitation ‘of characters of 
a lower type—not, however, in the full sense of the word 
bad.” Here we seem to get at some kind of feeling of 
pleasure, or exultation, in a mental or moral superiority, 
We laugh at a clown, we are told, because his antics give 
us a self-satisfied feeling that we, at all events, do not 
make fools of ourselves by diving through trap-doors and 
brandishing strings of sausages. That is an extreme instance; 
but we might, again, conceivably be held to laugh at a “ good 
story” about an acquaintance because at the end of it we 
feel pleased to think that in similar circumstances we should 
have shown greater restraint or acuteness ; we can see, at any 
rate, what our friend might have done and did not do, and we 
like to say to ourselves that we should have done it. We 
feel, in fact, superior to him, and we laugh in pleasure at 
the thought of his indignity. That is the first theory. 
The second theory is one which was held to a greater 
or less degree by Kant and Schopenhauer. According to 
Kant, laughter is due to “an affection arising from the sudden 
transformation of a strained expectation into nothing.” 
Schopenhauer thinks he sees “an intellectual effort and its 
frustration.” We get, that is, a preconceived notion of some- 
thing which is going to happen, and as a fact something else 
happens; itis the incongruity between the two that makes 
us laught The greater the incongruity, the more violent 
(heftiger) will be our laugbter. 

It is, as Professor Sully shows, impossible to adopt un- 
reservedly either of these theories of degradation and inccn- 
gruity. There is no single cause of laughter; there are forms 
and degrees of laughter which do not admit of a common 
explanation. It is true that both theories will account, or 
partly account, for a large number of forms of laughter; but 
there are some forms which it is difficult to explain upon 
almost any hypothesis. Perhaps we can get nearest to a 
general explanation, however, by combining the two theories. 





‘fhe writer is old enough to remember when nothing 


Take a few of the commoner occasions on which a man 
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Jaughs, and take first the “ good story ” told of an ennen 
or of a familiar type of human being ; the story, for instance, 
familiar to everybody, of the Englishman and Ne Frenchman, 
orthe Irish maker of “ bulls. Why do we laugh } Not always, 
surely, because we imagine ourselves mentally superior to the 
persons of whom the stories are told, but often because there isa 
certain incongruity between the beginning and the ending which 
takes us by surprise. Schopenhauer, arguing for the theory 
of incongruity, instances the story of au man who has been 
taken prisoner and has been allowed to join his captors in a 
fcards. He cheats, and is promptly kicked out of the 
yoom, his playmates entirely forgetting that he is their 
prisoner. Here, according to Schopenhauer, we laugh because 
‘he notion of an arrested prisoner being kicked downstairs by 
his captors will not fit into the general theory that cheats at 
the card-table ought to be kicked out. We may laugh at 
that; but is there not mixed in our laughter a self-satisfied 
feeling that we should not have been such fools as to 
Jet our prisoner escape? That would seem to argue for 
the theory of degradation. The truth in this case is surely 
that neither theory alone accounts for our laughter. Again, 
take the case of triumphant laughter,—the laughter of the 
winner of a battle. Is that, after all, wholly owing to a sense 
of superiority ? Tt looks at first sight as if it were; but how 
many conquerors do not say—if not in so many words—to the 
conquered : “ You thought you would win, but you see I have” ? 
There is certainly a sense of incongruity between the beginning 
and the ending there. Or what of brutal laughter,—the 
laughter that mocks at the blind man and the hunchback, or 
even at the rickety cart, or yet again, at the man engaged in 
prayer? That cannot be wholly due to a tendency to exult over 
degradation and infirmity. There is a sense of the incongruous 
even in the scornful laughter of the mocker of prayer; he sees 
life from a point of view different from that of the man he 
derides; and though he may think himself wiser than the man 
who prays, yet he is also scornfully amused at the incongruity 
of aman faced with certain probabilities, and taking what he 
considers futile and absurd action to meet them. As to 
laughter at the merely odd—at the rickety cart wobbling 
down the street, or the man with a green hat and patched 
trousers, or the rich vulgarian making mistakes at the dinner- 
table—how can we say how much we laugh because we feel a 
sense of superiority, and how much because we realise what 
is incongruous? The truest theory of the cause of most 
of the forms of laughter described seems: to be Professor 
Sully’s, which blends those of degradation and incongruity 
together. That is, our laughter is directed to some- 
thing “which fails to comply with a social require- 
ment.” There are, it is true, at least two or three forms 
of laughter to which this theory does not seem to be 
applicable. It does not apply, for instance, to the sudden 
laughter of the child at something—say a sunbeam dancing 
onthe nursery wall—which he thinks beautiful or attractive, or 
tothe savage’s pleased laughter when he is shown a mechanical 
toy. Such laughter is not, however, that of the intellectual 
man, with which we are at present concerned,—though it 
would not be difficult to bring either form of laughter into 
line with the theory of incongruity, which insists on the 
element of surprise, the variation from the normal. Nor does 
Professor Sully’s theory apply to the laughter of satire. But 
is that laughter, in the true sense of the word? It is, at 
all events, volitional, and not spontaneous; the satirist makes 
up his mind to mock. His laughter becomes a weapon 
deliberately taken up rather than an expression of feeling 
compelled from him. It is mixed with anger, and as a form 
of laughter it may be classed, perhaps, with the convenient 
langhter of the man unable to answer an opponent's argu- | 
ment. That kind of laughter is a weapon, and certainly could 
not he called spontaneous, 


game 0 


Is laughter a good thing,—the laughter which is directed to 
something “which fails to comply with a social requirement,” 
Which is compelled by the sight of incongruity, or by sudden 
surprise? All laughter, at all events, is not good. The 
giggle and the titter are laughter debased. People who 
trifle with laughter, wrote Carlyle, “only sniff and titter and 
sniggle from the throat outwards; or at best produce some 
whiffing, husky cachinnation, as if they were laughing 
through wool.” But though the snigger is detestable, you 


Teufelsdréckh. It is only the unrestrained or the irrespon. 
sible man who laughs tempestuously often; and, indeed, as a 
man grows older and gets a wider view of the world, he laughs, 
no doubt, less loudly. Professor Sully thinks that as a 
nation we have lost some of the mirth of our forefathers. If 
by that he means the noisier, self-abandoned mirth of two 
hundred years ago, it is not perhaps to be regretted. Itis 
true that hearty laughter is often an index to an honest soul ; 
Carlyle was probably right when he said that “no man who 
has once heartily and wholly laughed can be altogether bad.” 
But there is a better laugh than Teufelsdrickh’s, and that is 
the deep-found chuckle of kindliness and experience together. 
Perhaps we laugh more wisely, even if more rarely, than our 
forefathers. 





THE FUTURE OF HANDWRITING. 


7 the gentle art of penmanship doomed? Such a question 
is suggested by an evening spent over the delightful 
“Meditations of an Autograph Collector” (Harper and 
Brothers, 12s. 6d.), in which Mr. Adrian H. Joline hag 





described his full and interesting collection of autographs, 
Mr, Joline has grave fears that the pleasant hobby which he 
loves may soon be rendered impossible by the march of pro- 
gress. “Our great men,” he says, “do not write letters now; 
they dictate their thoughts to stenographers, and one cannot 
even be sure that the machine-made affair is not signed by a 
secretary with a rubber stamp...... It is sad to reflect 
that in future ages our successor-collectors, engaged in 
making ‘sets’ of Presidents, Vice-Presidents, or Governors, 
will be forced to content themselves with the monotonous- 








can still have too much of hearty laughter, of the roar of 


looking pages of type, and will be puzzled to decide 
whether or not the signature, like John Phoenix’s famous 
autograph, was written by ‘one of his most intimate 
friends.’ The type-writing machine is the discourager 
of autograph enterprise, the grave of artistic collecting, 
the tomb of ambition.” This’ is a formidable indict- 
ment of a piece of mechanism which holds a place of 
modest usefulness in the modern world, but it is echoed on 
many hands. The speed and legibility with which manu- 
script (if the word may be used without a “bull ”) ‘can be 
produced by the typewriter are so remarkable that some 
students prophesy the speedy disappearance of ordinary 
writing. Itis true that the art of calligraphy can hardly be 
allowed to disappear altogether, for one does not see how 
else it would be possible to sign cheques and documents of 
importance so as to convey any assurance of their validity. 
Sherlock Holmes professed to be able to distinguish the 
work of one typewriter from that of another, but it is 
doubtful whether the average banker's clerk would follow 
the steps of his demonstration. And if people continue 
to learn to write in order to be able to affix their 
signatures, they are likely to put the art to other 
uses, unless we are to see a revival of those mediaeval 
days in which no one could write, but every man 
possessed a wonderful hieroglyphic which served as _ his 
signature. The Emperor Justin, who signed his edicts with 
the aid of a golden stencil-plate, and all the potentates who 
affixed seals because they could not write their names, may 
again furnish precedents. It is to be hoped that things will 
not go so far. The typewriter is an excellent machine in its 
way, but it has its limits. It is hard to imagine a poet 
sitting down to a keyboard to produce a “small sweet ode,” 
though it may only be that the notion is unfamiliar to 
us: musicians—though not the most highly gifted—often 
compose at a piano. And there are still many people 
who resent receiving a friendly letter in type, though here 
also the real objection seems to be that most private letters 
thus sent have been dictated to a third person, and there 
seems to be a breach of confidence in the fact. Only an 
American is capable of strolling into one of the big type- 
writing shops in Holborn Viaduct and dictating his love- 


| letters to the girl he left behind him. At present the sway 


of the typewriter has not become so powerful in this country 
as it is in the United States. After all, it is but 9. transitional 
device, and one may very well go on with a pen until the 
arrival of the day of which the ingenious Mr. Wells dreams, 
when we shall be in wireless communication by telephone 
with all our friends, or at least we shall simply talk our 
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letters into a phonograph and forward the wax record by 
parcel post. 

One would he sorry to see the art of handwriting threatened 
with extinction just when it is recognised as deserving far 
greater attention than has been paid to it for generations past. 
Tt reached its lowest ebb in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when, as so many Victorian novelists remind us, it was 
considered rather a vulgar thing to write legibly. George 
Eliot, so safe an authority on manners, tells us, for instance, 
that Fred Viney wrote “in a hand as gentlemanly as that 
of any viscount or bishop of the day: the vowels were 
all alike, and the consonants only distinguishable as 
turning up or down, the strokes had a blotted solidity 
and the letters disdained to keep the line,—in short, 
it was a manuscript of that venerable kind easy to inter- 
pret when you know beforehand what the writer means.” 
It would be unjust to tax the early nineteenth century with 
inventing this quaint notion about the object of writing; 
Hamlet tells us of the statists who held it a baseness to write 
fair; but the opinion reached its climax in that Age of Snobs. 
Perhaps it had its apotheosis in the mind of that eminent 
Frenckman who used to send out his letters in duplicate, 
one written in polite illegibility with his own hand, another 
copied for the reader’s sake by his secretary. Palmerston, 
who was in advance of his time in this as in so many things, 
often warned young diplomatists that they really must learn 
not to send him “a long bavardage in an illegible hand,” 
unless they could enclose a spare hour with each report. Of 
late years there has been a notable tendency towards the re- 
fining of handwriting, particularly in the direction of legibility, 
which is specially remarkable in the case of women. It is 
rare indeed to find a girl of this generation who pens a letter 
in the old-fashioned ladylike way— 

“Tn such a hand as when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring East.” 

She writes, instead, in a bold square hand which often makes 
it difficult to tell the sex of a new correspondent until one 
glances at the signature, whereas the women of Jane Austen 
or Mrs. Gaskell advertised their femininity in the very 
address. But the same tendency is observable in the hand- 
writing of modern men, although it is too often defeated by 
the other modern tendency towards hurry. The rush of life, 
which is said to have practically killed the old-fashioned art 
of letter-writing—the telegraph and the daily papers have made 
Horace Walpole impossible—has also done much to deform 
most men’s handwriting. When a dozen letters have to be 
written for one that sufficed in a previous generation, physical 
as well as literary style is bound to suffer. The pity of it 
is that eleven of the letters thus written are so often 
unnecessary ; one legible and interesting epistle would be 
better worth composing in the same time! One would not go 
so far as Mr. Henry Blackburn, who desires a return to the 
days when the author was also a fair writer, and the replacing 
of books by elegant MSS.; or as that eminent living poet who 
always turns out his work in a hand recalling that of the 
mediaeval scribe; but this attitude shows a better apprecia- 
tion of the intention and possibilities of the art of penmanship 
than that of the average man. Itis curious, by the way, that 
no one has ever thought of teaching children to read manu- 
script as well as to write it. The one art is to the full as 
important as the other; a whole life may be modified by the 
mistaking of a word in an important letter; but this capacity 
is evidently supposed to come by nature. 


Such excellent facsimiles as are furnished in Mr. Joline’s | 


charming book remind us that another strong reason why we 
should be sorry to have any doubts about the future of hand- 
writing is that it is often a trustworthy guide to character. Of 
course one would not homologate the claims of the grapholo- 
gists, who chiefly flourish in the ladies’ papers, and offer a 
flattering delineation of the writer's character for six penny 
stamps. But every one will admit that handwriting often 
betrays the characteristics of the writer. The elegant and 
curiously modern hand of “ paper-sparing Pope,” the strong, 
untutored, but handsome hand of Burns, the “damued cramp 
penmanship” of Byron, and the beautifully lucid se~ipt of 
Thackeray may be chosen as illustrative of this proposition 
at the one extreme, asthe unformed schoolboy hand which 
too many men preserve into later life is at the other. To 
select an example might be invidious. One of the great 
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justifications of the autograph-collectoy is that 
possible to trace the progressive deterioration 0 
or fortunes in the specimens which 
Thus it has been pointed out that 
alteration in the hand of Charles I. which took pl 
during the Civil War, “the noble formation of ths" mY 
fortunate king’s hand seems to dwarf and dwindle y = 
the stress of misfortune and disappointment.” “ee 
characteristic of the tragic history of Mary Queen 
whether one maintains that she was a consummate actress or 
lauds her manly courage—is the fact that her last note writte 
in the shadow of imminent doom, shows a hand as ins oa 
dignified as she ever wrote. Mr. Joline points ont that « vain 
of great men not only fall below their fathers in mental 
capacity, but sink infinitely beneath them in the matter of plain 
sensible, and intelligible handwriting.” Editors sometimes 
say that the first glance at a new contributor’s manuscript 
tells the practised eye whether there is any promise of 
originality in his work,—which reminds one that Poe won 
his first suecess by the fact that his beautiful writing drew 
the attention of the judges to his “ Manuscript Found in a 
Bottle,” though one would have thought that such wine needed 
no bush. Poe’s own study of “ autography” led to some 
curious results of this kind, as when he detected Emerson’s 
mysticism in his signature, and found in the “graceful yet 
picturesque quaintness” of Holmes’s handwriting “an analogy 
with the vivid drollery of his style.” Shall the typewriter or 
the phonograph put an end to all these agreeable researches? 
We would sooner agree with Feuillet des Conches that “i] ya 
tout dans les lettres autographes.” 


it is often 
f character 
he accumulates, 
if one studies the 
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THE CHARACTER OF ENGLISH WOODS. 


LEADING land agent, discussing the Continental and 
English ideals of woodlands, drew a marked distinction 
between the commercial forestry of France and Germany and 
the “estate woods ” of our own country. The difference must 
have struck the practical mind of the German Emperor when 
shooting at Sandringham and at Lowther. The woods on 
both estates are very different, though the latter do not in 
any way partake of the “dark and funereal verdure of the 
North” which formed the environment of many of the cam. 
paigns of the contestants for supremacy in the early days of the 
Russian and Swedisa Kingdoms. The Thirty Years’ War left 
Germany so poor that in the absence of coal the landed proprie- 
tors welcomed with increasing pleasure any suggestions which 
would yield a revenue from charcoal, bark, and later from timber 
trees. They early learned the value of long straight sticks of 
hardwood timber, and schools of forestry grew up to teach the 
value of getting the utmost from the acre of ground by plant: 
ing thickets of fir or mixed trees, which would grow to the 
maximum height with the minimum of waste ground and 
non-commercial lateral branches. 

Our English soil was richer. The early discovery of coal 
soon replaced the fuel demand. The old Norman privilege 
of getting firewood “by hook or by crook,” which meant the 
liberty to pull dead boughs and branches from the trees, 
became gradually a concession allowed only to the poor. Yet 
in the pine-woods of Claremont behind Esher, only some 
twenty miles from London, the eracking of the dead 
branches may be heard any Saturday, when the local 
childven, by an extension of the ancient privilege, are busy 
throwing up billets tied to ropes over the dead boughs and 
hauling them down to take home for fuel. The making of 
charcoal and smelting of iron by wood fuel has been a vanished 
industry since the Sussex ironworks made their last contribu- 
tion to British art-work in the form of the railings of St, 
Paul’s Cathedtal. Our English woods after the reign of 
Elizabeth were probably not very different from those of 
to-day. The natural forest existed, and still exists, mainly 
on the old Crown lands. But there are woods which have 
been woods since Domesday Book was written, which have 
been regularly cut, replanted, and used for undergrowth 
felling, and by immemorial use and tradition have never 
much altered. They are as much part of old England as our 
cornfields; older, perhaps, than some of our hedges; and 
show such “excellent differences,’ such a consistent character 
in themselves, and such pleasing contrasts, that we may well 





be proud of them. There is also a personal aspect in which 
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Saipan themselves. Though our forbears did not plant 
gs an investment, the woods always represented a last asset of 
the landed proprietor. Where they were not felled, it may be 
taken that the owners always regarded them as a form of legacy 
to posterity, and the woods represented voluntary savings. 
They did not plant to cut until in the fulness of time the timber 
was necessarily ready for the axe in another generation. 
When the time came the owner replanted or let the young 
trees grow, for which under our old system open space was 
needful, and so the woods have remained woodland in saecula 


sacculorum. 

Men who plant new woods try to reproduce the old where 
they can. Where they cannot, they turn to modern instruc- 
tion. Larch, which is a new tree, has given us the larch 

Jantations, early leafing and beautiful, quick growing and 
quickly felled. Another and more ancient commercial tree 
is the beech, which has given us the beech-woods of the 
chalk counties, and more especially of Buckinghamshire. In 
an admirable legal decision the whole story of the commercial 
as opposed to the ancient ornamental value of woods was set 
out in the case of the Dashwood estates. The Judges distin- 
guished between temporary woods and estate woods, giving 
permission to cut the beech-woods early. Woods as generally 
understood were only a limited property of the tenant for life. 
The “lady”—it was a lady of the manor who was seeking 
permission to fell the timber—could use estate woods for the 
enjoyment of the shade. She was at liberty to depasture 
her swine under them, but not to fell them, unless to accumu- 
late the price as part of the trust for the tenants in tail. 
But the beech-woods of Buckinghamshire are only a crop. 
They are cut at short intervals for particular uses,—the 
making of chairs and the woodwork of mill-sluices and water- 
sluices. Hence they are not permanent “timber,” but only 
a form of underwood. 

No species of landed property is more carefully guarded for 
personal enjoyment than are woods. Yet there are few which 
have not paths through them, many are open to the public 
under certain restrictions, and all contribute to the common 
enjoyment of landscape. Those who scan them closely, 
especially in the late autumn, when cover-shooting is general, 
note their singular beauty, and the classes under which they 
may be grouped. They conform strictly to the soil, trees and 
undergrowth alike being determined by this natural condi- 
tion. The clay which grows corn grows oaks. All the 
heavy Midlands, the clay lands of Suffolk and Essex, and 
the heavy loams, which mean sand upon clay, with more 
clay than sand, bear oak-woods, seen at their best on the 
mixed soil, and in their least attractive form in the wealds 
of Kent and Sussex. At their worst these oak-woods have 
only blackthorn, briars, and nettles at bottom. Where the 
loam predominates there is found elder, dogwood, wild 

guelder rose, and the more lately planted barberry. Hazel 
is the main underwood both on clay and on this lighter 
ground, and among it grows the beautiful spindlewood. 
When the felling is some two years old the spindlewood 
clumps bear clusters of rose-pink wax-like berries which shine 
like masses of flowers in the November sun. 


In the “ medium woods” of Sussex, Surrey, Kent, and parts 
of Berkshire and Hampshire, which last county has a vast 
area of estate woodlands not included in the New Forest, 
the main undergrowth is hazel, covered below in spring by 
our native woodland flowers. In spring also the odour of wild 
hyacinth spreads down the gale, the wood anemone whitens 
the ground. Recent planting has added to these woods 
the sweet chestnut, used as quick-growing underwood, 
which covers the ground in autumn with its pale-golden 
leaves, Bracken fern, one of the greatest ornaments of 
woods, grows on the mixed soils wherever light and air 
penetrate between the trees; “six-foot fern” is nota poetical 
exaggeration. In Sherwood Forest it would still cover Robin 
Hood's tallest men standing upright. In the North the 
“coal measures” own a special growth of wood. It is all tall 
wychelm. The thin upstanding trees give little shade, and 
mainly leave briars below, excellent cover for game, but not 
beautiful. Chalk, which southwards mainly grows the beech, 
seems anciently to have produced the yew, the thorn, and the 
box. The natural growth of box, juniper, yew, and thorn 
survives on the Surrey Downs near Guildford, in Berkshire, 
and in North Hampshire. But on the borders of Sherwood 





Forest mixed woods of yew grow as freely as on the chalk 
slopes c/ Cliveden above the Thames, and at least one manor 
was hel by the service of providing bows for the King. The 
beech and pine woods kill the undergrowth, and so keep the 
ground clear in vistas, a beautiful thing to the eye, even if 
the sportsman likes it not; hence to improve the beauty of 
a mixed wood beeches and pines are a necessary addition, and 
should be planted in clumps, for alone they do not make a 
clearing beneath them. The two extremities of Western 
England, Cornwall and Cumberland, have woods almost 
peculiar to themselves, the former of scrubby oak, growing 
entirely in the valleys, the latter of mixed sycamore and 
mountain ash, natural woods in the river gorges and by the 
beck sides, self-sown, and always reproducing their kind in 
the clefts of rocks and braes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GREEK AT OXFORD. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘ Sprcrator.” | 
Sir,—It would appear that the resolution submitted to Con- 
gregation at Oxford with respect to the optional character of 
Greek in Responsions, and negatived by a small majonty, is 
likely to be brought up again in another form. I hope, there- 
fore, you will allow me, as an old advocate of modern, and 
indeed utilitarian, education, to say a few words before it is 
too late in support of the views expressed in the Spectator of 
November 15th under the above heading, Should Oxford 
finally decide to make Greek an optional subject, there can 
be no doubt that the teaching of Greek in our secondary 
schools will be greatly discouraged. This fact cannot be 
denied, and it is a serious question whether it is desirable, 
in the interests, I will not say of liberal, but of varied 
education, that further efforts should be made to dis- 
place the sound classical instruction which for so long had 
been the only training of our public schools. Personally, I 
think not. It is certainly the study of Greek, and not of 
Latin, that distinguishes a classical from a modern education ; 
and for this reason, in the discussion which took place not 
long since at the Senate of the University of London on the 
Matriculation Examination, I advocated a choice being given 
between Greek and science, and not between Latin and 
science, as determining the character of a student’s past 
and future studies. But my main reason for expressing 
the hope that Greek may be retained as an obligatory 
subject at Oxford is the importance of encouraging variety 
not only in ow schools, but also in our Universities. 
We are beginning to recognise that for the organisation 
of secondary educat?on there must be different types of 
schools, giving different kinds of training. The main 
point to be determined is how to obtain in schools of 
the same grade equivalence of discipline and mental train- 
ing by means of different subjects of instruction. It would 
be a misfortune if the demand for technical or commercial 
education, for the discipline of science or of modern languages, 
should altogether displace the old classical training. What 
we have to look to is that all schools shall not teach all sub- 
jects, and that the curriculum of each type of school shall be 
kept within such limits as will secure thoroughness in the 
teaching of the subjects it includes. The variety which we 
desire to see introduced into our secondary schools should be 
extended to our Universities. It is well that there should he 
different types of Universities in this country, and the desire 
of the large Colleges in some of our great provincial towns to 
develop into Universities is an indication of healthy educa- 
tional progress. For many reasons, it is less necessary now 
than it might have been a few years since that Oxford should 
admit students who have received no classical training. What 
is imperative on Londonor Birmingham or Manchester is not so 
on Oxford or Cambridge. The new Universities have been estab- 
lished to meet new wants. It may be, as some scholars assert, 
that a classical education is the best training for subsequent 
scientific work; but it is certain that the great majority of 
students who are to enter the profession of engineering, or to 
occupy themselves with manufacturing or commercial pur- 
suits, cannot devote sufficient time at school to the study of 
either Greek or Latin to derive any real benefit from tha 
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discipline, and for such students the modern University opens 
wide its doors. Education would lose, however, in width and 
variety if all Universities were to adopt the same conditions 
for the admission of students ; and we may be certain that if 
Greek be no longer required as anecessary subject of examina- 
tion in Responsions at Oxford, the language will gradually 
cease to be studied in nearly all schools, and exact scholar- 
ship in this country will seriously suffer. It is because I 
desire to see our new Universities stamped each with its own 
individuality that I should be sorry if the University of 
Oxford took any step that would dissociate it from its 
great traditions, and indirectly tend to introduce undesirable 
uniformity into the teaching of our secondary schools.—TI am, 
Sir, &e., , 
Putnip MaGnvs. 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 





GREEK +. MODERN LANGUAGES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The article in the Spectator of November 15th on 
“ Greek at Oxford” is written, it is evident, from the point of 
view of the educator and of the scholar to whose heart Greek 
is dear. Would it be of use to consider the matter from what 
I cannot help thinking might be the business, the practical 
point of view, not in relation to Oxford, but to the subject at 
large? It involves the question of whether the obligatory 
study of dead languages is a natural exercise to anybody 
except the philologist. A lingua, a tongue, is to the lay 
mind not a tongue unless it is spoken, and what constitutes a 
test of one of the chief merits of a language surely is its 
possession of those qualities by which, in the most intelligent, 
in the most ennobling manner, actual speech appeals to man 
through the physical ear. A language only written and read 
no more fulfils its true purpose than music composed and 
written but never performed. If any piece of poetry or prose 
in one language has special charms such as cannot—apart 


from idiomatic form—be rendered in a translation, it is 


because of such harmony and force as are inherent in actual 
speech,—in silent speech when merely reading, but all the 
time in speech which the reader mentally substantiates in 
real, articulate, definite sound. Would not the ears of the 
ancients be outraged were they to hear their poems and 
orations recited with sounds to them unknown ? whilst yet in 
all languages a refined pronunciation and accurate accent are 
a measure, inexorable in its precision, of the individual’s cul- 
ture. The Greek system of symbols is with us; the tongue 
has all but dropped out. I have noticed in a Continental 
College two professors, one fresh from England, one fresh 
from Italy, both Greek scholars, who could not by way of 
Greek contrive to understand each other except in writing. 
I was impressed with the unreality of the thing. From this 
point of view, then, if obligatory study of dead languages there 
must be, the less time that is given to it the better, and of the 
two it would be well that Latin, the easier, be chosen. The 
argument that the dead languages supply a valuable form of 
mental gymnastics not supplied by languages modern and not 
exact is not well founded. There is a modern tongue, the 
great Slavonic language, affording gymnastics so ample that 
even Slavs have never auite done with them; a language 
exact enough, and which makes a distinction between soft 
letters and hard which is not made even in Greek; a lan- 
guage which, into the bargain, would bring the English- 
speaking nations into touch as nothing else can with that 
Evropean race which in numbers is second only to themselves. 
Of course, only in an era yet to come might it be of use to 
suggest that the study of such a language should take the 
place of Greek or Latin; but it is enough to contend that the 
argument of mental discipline need not be a serious one, that 
parallel fields lie open, fresh with organic life, and as yet un- 
explored. Finally, that in Greek is to be found the expres- 
sion of highest thought would be the strongest argument; 
but is not thought, in so far as it 7s highest, independent of 
any particular language? We are accustomed to hear it said 
that the inimitable beauty of Greek composition cannot be 
rendered in translation. So much of that beauty as was on 
the lips of the speaker, the beauty which captivated the ear of 
the listening Roman, is lost to usanyhow; and so much of it as 


upon the garb of idiomatic form the appreciation of highest 


thought hardly depends.—I am, Sir, &., 
Manchester. Epwarp Brunner 
{[Mr. Brunner puts his ease with vigour and felis 


But is he prepared to find us a Russian TI : 
Spectator. | iucydides Ep, 





GUNNERY v. PAINT. 

" {To tHE EDITOR oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”’ | 

Sir.—In the Spectator of November Sth, referring 4 
on “Gunnery v. Paint” in the National aly ‘eanae 
cite evidence of the fact that Admirals as a class do not make 
gunnery a primary consideration, you say :—* We should be 
sorry to think all Mr. White’s allegations were capable 
of substantiation.” I have just received from the 
Mediterranean information as to the shooting of two of the 
flagships which have recently concluded their prize-firing 
Their scores are interesting. The ‘ Bulwark,’ the new flagship 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Squadron 
fired 155 rounds from her twelve 6 in. guns with a score of 
100 hits. The ‘Empress of India,’ the second flagship of the 
Home Squadron, fired 69 rounds from her ten 6 in, guns with 
11 hits. The ‘Bulwark’s’ percentage of hits to rounds ig 
65 per cent. The ‘Empress of India’s’ percentage of hits 
to rounds is only 7 per cent. The ‘ Bulwark’ hit the target 
rather more than four times in a minute. The ‘Empress 
of India’ only succeeded in hitting the target once in two 
minutes. If the scheme of a minimum standard of ex. 
cellence were established, it is obvious that the ‘Empress of 





India’ would be punished and the ‘Bulwark’ would be 
rewarded. But, as a matter of fact, the ‘Empress of India’ 
will probably get paying-off leave like the ‘Terrible’ for 
being an exceptionally smart ship. Surely this question of 
naval gunnery requires looking into as closely as rifle. 
shooting by soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHitz. 

2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I was glad to see by your remarks on the able and con. 
vincing letter of Mr. C. W. M. Moorsom in the Spectator of 
October 18th that you are in favour of the physical and 
military training of the manhood of the nation as conducing 
to its health and vigour, and forming in peace a reservoir 
of able-bodied trained men which would in war furnish a 
supply of efficient soldiers and sailors. The basis of all good 
military organisation is to train as many men as practicable 
in peace so as to have them available, if necessary, for war, 
Of course this should be done with the least injury possible to 
the industries of the nation. But self-preservation is the 
law of nations, and unless we set about training sufficient 
men in their youth and early manhood we shall not keep 
the place our great Empire has given us in the front of 
nations. The late war has shown the great difficulty we had 
in finding trained men to cope with the emergency, and 
millions were lavished in the effort. Then, as formerly, our 
Auxiliary Forces came forward most patriotically and rendered 
noble service; but the hurry-scurry of the business, and the 
untrained nature of the force then placed at the disposal of 
the Government, prove that voluntary effort alone cannot 
guarantee our national security. The absence of well-trained 
Reserves in Great Britain is a matter of frequent comment 
abroad and a constant temptation to foreign Admirals and 
Generals to plan invasions of England such as have recently 
been the subject of discussion by them in their Service papers 
and in their Press generally. There can be little doubt that 
such plans are complete, and that if the circumstances of 
the moment pointed to probabilities of success, some such 
attempts would be made if we became involved in a 
war necessitating the withdrawal from the kingdom of 
our professional Army for service abroad. With our 
augmented responsibilities and interests all over the 
world, this might easily occur. We need, therefore, a large 
National Reserve, so that our home defence Army muy not be 
liable to fluctuation in strength owing to the glorious uncer: 
tainties of voluntary recruiting. That this great Reserve 
should be trained, or at least partially trained, in the elements 
of discipline and of rifle shooting no one can reasonably doubt. 
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train men in front of the enemy. To obtain with certainty 
gach a Reserve as is necessary nothing short of the systematic 
training of the whole manhood of the nation will suffice. 
his universal training has so many well-known advantages, 
+ from its defensive strength as a guard against invasion 
we bad such a National Reserve foreign Powers 
would hesitate to attack or threaten us), that the working 
classes themselves would not be averse from it if it were 
properly put before them, and every good citizen of the 
Empire must see that it is but a reasonable service to submit 
himself to a short, healthy training so as to be fit to serve his 
country in case of need. That this necessity is no chimera of 
Army or Navy men bent on militarism is shown by the com- 
sition of the Duke of Wellington’s Committee of the 
National Defence League. A meeting of the League was held 
at Oxford on November 12th, and its propositions were 
cordially accepted.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


apar 
(for if 





A SOLDIER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
gir,-I take the liberty of writing to you with reference to 
the article in the Spectator of November 8th entitled “A 
Soldier Secretary of State for War.” You express there the 
opinion, which is, I believe, universally accepted, that it 
would not be expedient to puta soldier at the War Office, and 
you attribute this proposal to Lord Rosebery. Now, if I 
understand Lord Rosebery’s meaning correctly, he did not 
make any such proposal. He did not urge the hackneyed 
plea for making a soldier the Secretary of State for War, but 
for placing one particular man in position—namely, Lord 
Kitchener, who would of necessity cease to take any further 
part in active military service. He gave his reasons for 
taking this step. He described him as a great organiser, 
with a dash, if not more than a dash, of statesmanship. 
He even suspects Lord Kitchener of being a genius, and 
there are many who will join in his opinion. Lord 
Kitchener's powers adapt him in a far greater degree to 
be a Minister of War than a general in the field, and he 





certainly possesses all the requirements which you set forward 
as being necessary for a Secretary of State. Instead, he is | 
being sent to India to occupy a position which has been and | 
can he adequately filled by men of far sinaller powers; and 
will in time become Commander-in-Chief, an office in which 
his organising capacities will be equally wasted. It can, of 
course, be urged that by making Lord Kitchener Secretary of 
State for War the country would be deprived of a great 
nilitary commander for active service. This is certainly a 
plausible contention. I am, however, of opinion that Lord 
Kitchener would be of far greater service to the Empire as 
Minister for War than as Commander-in-Chief in India or in 
any other military capacity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. RoBert RANKIN. 





TEUTONIC ANGLOPHOBIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SprEcTaTon.”} 

Str,—I must ask you to allow me space to correct some 
remarks made in the Spectator of November 15th by a corre- 
spondent of yours who signs himself “ An Englishman,” and 
dates his letter from Shanghai. “An Englishman” tells us 
that he too is a Socialist, in order apparently to create an 
impression that he writes as an authority on the question, and 
to gain credence for his previous statements regarding the 
Social Democratic party in Germany. He there tells us that 
the German Socialists support the national policy of the 
German Government. At least that is the only intelligent 
meaning I can attach to his somewhat vague phrases. Now 
I can safely say that from a close acquaintance with the 
prominent German Socialists, having resided in and travelled 
through Germany, having attended four Congresses now as 
the representative of the English Social Democrats, and having 
closely followed their Press—Vorwirts, Neue Zeit, Leipziger 
Volkszeitung, Soztalistische Monatshefte, &c.—and their litera- 
ture, that there is not a word of truth in this; and I am not 
*xaggerating when I say that the attitude of the German 
Socialists could not have been more hostile to the Govern- 
nent than it has been. Nowhere could this have been better ex- 
dressed than it was in the unanimity with which the entire party 
Press threw themselves into opposition to the China Expedition 








at a time when Germany was supposed to be ringing with en- 
thusiasm for the war of revenge against the Chinese, and no one 
who was present could forget the thunders of applause with 
which at that very time the Congress at Mainz received the 
scathing remarks on the Chinese policy of the German 
Emperor and German Government made by the late Dr. 
Schoenlank, or the subsequent unanimous acceptance of the 
resolution condemning that policy. And I may say that the 
policy of the party has throughout its entire history been one 
of unswerving hostility to the entire policy of capitalist 
expansion and aggression,—a hostility which called forth the 
brutal attempt of Bismarck to crush them by the aid of the 
police, perhaps the most conspicuous failure on the part of 
that statesman. And this hostility is to-day as lively as ever, 
despite all the attempts which have been made by the National 
Social party, or the so-called “ Fleet” Professors—Brentano, 
Schmoller, Sombart, Wenckstern, &c.—to win the support of 
the workers for a so-called “national policy.”—I am, Sir, &e, 
JOHN B. Askew. 





COLONEL SCHIEL ON HIS TREATMENT BY OUR 
SOLDIERS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THR “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The following extract from a lecture delivered here in 
Berlin on November 12th by Colonel Schiel, who was com- 
missioned by Kriiger to raise the German regiment in the Boer 
Army, may interest your readers. Itranslate from the next day's 
issue of the National Zeitung. Colonel Schiel has just related 
how he was injured at Elandslaagte, and continues :—* When I 
regained consciousness I was in the hands of the English. It 
has often been maintained that the English soldiers were 
guilty of cruelty. From my own experience I cannot 
endorse this. I was treated by the English soldiers with a 
kindly camaraderie, and have also seen how English soldiers 
eared for the wounded and spread their own great-coats over 
them. On board the man-of-war on which the prisoners 
were brought we were well treated, well fed, and our 
quarters were good. It was only on the transports that 
the situation became worse.” Speaking of the time which 
he spent at St. Helena, Colonel Schiel said :—*“ At first 
life was very monotonous, and the rations very scanty. 
But things improved, the English military authorities doing 
their best to remedy our inconveniences. ..... No request 
which I presented to the English military authorities 
on behalf of the prisoners of German nationality was 
ever refused.” One cannot help thinking that the audience, 
which went to hear gruesome details of the horrors of 
captivity in our hands, must have been considerably sur- 
prised to hear such testimony from so good an authority as 
Colonel Schiel.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Berlin. W. Rickatson DYKEs. 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Having both read and reviewed Dr. Nicolaides’s 
historico-political treatise on the Macedonian question, I was 
too well acquainted with his views to suppose that he believed 
Macedonia to be entirely peopled by Greeks, I merely 
alluded to him as an example of the jealousy with which 
writers of one Balkan nationality regard the claims of other 
Balkan races. He has what Mr. Herbert Spencer would call 
“the patriotic bias,’ just as the Bulgarian and Servian 
apologists have, and his able and interesting brochure, which 
puts forward the Greek case, is marked by that antipathy 
towards the Bulgarians which now, as in 1899 when he wrote, 
is the keynote of the Greek Press in dealing with this ques- 
tion. Noone admires more than myself the many attractive 
qualities of the Greeks,—their love of education, their great 
intelligence, and their warm patriotism. It is, however, un- 
fortunate that the mutual animosities of the various Christian 
peoples of the Balkan Peninsula should retard the settlement 
of a question which has so long called for solution —I am, 
Sir, &e., W. MILtLer. 
10 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 





THE DALAI LAMA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of September 20th you observe (com- 
menting on Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich’s lecture to the British 
Association at Belfast, and my friend Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
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explorations) that we do not yet know the truth about the 
authority and succession of the Dalai Lamas, and whether 
they are regarded as incarnations or only as Popes. I think 
therefore you and your readers may be interested to hear the 
definite declaration of one Lama of authority, given to me 
personally, and here quoted in his own words as nearly as I 
can translate them. My informant is the Lama of Spittok, 
an Avatar or “Skushok,” as the Ladakhis call it, that is, a 
reincarnation of a celebrated Buddhist saint, and consequently 
much venerated in the country. He is one of the most power- 
ful and influential Lamas in Little Tibet, belongs to the 
reformed “Gelupka” or Yellow Cap sect, of which the 
Dalai Lama is himself an adherent, and (though this 
perhaps is not to the point) is one of the most intelli- 
gent as well as one of the most pleasing and gentlemanly 
Lamas whom I have met. I am proud to number him 
among my personal friends. I do not offer his testimony 
as final, for on all questions of religious tradition and 
belief it is probable that there are varying opinions 
among the Lamas themselves, as we can easily realise if we 
consider the answers which an educated Buddhist would 
receive if he inquired from priests of the -different Christian 
Churches precisely what meaning and value Christians attach 
to, say, the rite of Communion. But the words of this 
Skushok are deserving of some attention, as he was himself 
educated in Lhassa, and was personally acquainted with both 
the last and the present Dalai Lamas. He is the head of two 
“Gumpas” (monasteries) in Ladakh, and I feel sure his 
opinion would be endorsed by, at all events, a large proportion 
of his co-religionists. He said to me very earnestly :—* There 
have been many many Dalai Lamas without doubt,—yet there 
is but one Dalai Lama. For thus it is that though the body 
is new, the spirit [soul] is ever the same. When the Dalai 
Lama dies his spirit passes out into the air, and re-enters the 
body of him who shall be the Dalai Lama. It is not true 
that there can ever be a new Dalai Lama. How can such a 
thing be when it is the same spirit!” ‘This seems to prove 
clearly that in the mind of this highly placed Lama, at least, 
the Dalai Lama was not only accepted as Pope, but most im- 
plicitly as an incarnation. Another remarkable fact which 
has been reiterated to me by both Red and Yellow Lamas is 
that the Dalai Lama is the head of the whole Church, of all 
the numerous sects without exception. It is as if Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Lutherans, and Nonconformists, while 
retaining all other points of difference, agreed to recognise 
one common Pontiff! Considering the jealousies between the 
different sects, I scarcely think that the system could work as 
it does if it were not for the sanctity attaching to the person 
of the Dalai Lama as an incarnation, apart from his authority 
as chosen Pope. More especially is this the case as his 
authority is often of a very nominal character, and rests in 
the hands of the powerful Lhassa Council, who rule entirely 
during the long minorities of the spiritual chief. These few 
words can only touch on the fringe of a fascinating subject ; 
but I fear to trespass on your valuable space, and only venture 
to give very briefly my personal experiences for what they are 
worth.—I am, Sir, &e., Litran Le MEsurier. 
The Residency, Leh, Little Tibet, 





UNDERGRADUATES’ ROOMS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You are correct in your surmise (Spectator, Novem- 
ber Sth) that Ihave but one object in view in writing upon this 
important subject. I have no “ hatchet to grind” and no animus 
against any one. I have no knowledge whatever as to who 
was responsible for the state of things I found in 1894; I do 
not know whether lodgings are licensed by the University or by 
Colleges, or who is in any way responsible for them; and I do 
not wish to impute personal blame to any one. It is really the 
system, or want of system, I venture to call in question. If I 
have in my former letter wounded the feelings of any one who 
does consider himself responsible, let me express my regret, as 
T have no object in, or intention of, hurting any one, however 
much I may differ from him in opinion. Least of all do I 
for one moment blame my son’s tutor, whom I have always 
regarded as a personal friend to us both since I had the plea- 
sure of making his acquaintance. It is not to be expected 
that a College tutor should have either the knowledge or 
time requisite thoroughly and periodically to inspect lodging- 





houses and College rooms. It should not be oxpecied cb Lie 

The only person I blame is myself, for not havi g man “hg 

my son first went up and seen that he was safely lod wae hy en 

had anything happened to him owing to my neglect, I t an 

never have forgiven myself. Thankful I am that nothin ° d 

happen, and doubly thankful should I be were J fo a 

that even now all fear from such causes was removed for ya 

I was so impressed at the time, and felt so strongly on ne 

subject, that I considered it incumbent on me to pi 

from my own experience to bring to the minds of others 

the necessity of a reformed system, unless indeed such has 

already been inaugurated. A system which may have worked 

very well in the past may not be equal to modern require. 

ments, and it seems most anomalous that there should not be 

the best system of sanitation well carried out in our Universi. 

ties, where the sons of many who devote time and means to 

the bettering of the conditions of life of others are brought 

up, where medicine in all its branches is taught, and which are 

great centres of progress and civilisation. For sanitary pur. 

poses most places are now systematically inspected by practical 

men, from factories to pig-sties. Out of some letters I haye 

received from Cambridge graduates and parents, I may 

perhaps mention one from a friend, who says of his first 

term’s lodging that it “ was terribly insanitary,” and his mother 

“made a row about the place,”—“with the result that the 

license was taken away.” This seems to have been a parallel 

case to my own, and must have happened a short time pve- 

viously. But I do not wish to find any more faults; it is a 

horridly unpleasant thing to do, especially on this occasion. It 

is better to look to the future, and as I hold that those who do 
find fault should be prepared to suggest some remedy, may Iso 
far trespass on your space as to propose one now? Briefly, it is 
this. Let the University appoint a small Committee or 
Board, consisting of members of its body residing in Cam. 
bridge or close by, with a good man of business as treasurer 
and chairman, a medical man, some one who is acquainted 
with details of buildings and their appliances, and three other 
common-sense men whose hearts are in the work. This 
Board should have under it a practical man of tact, 
with a good knowledge of buildings and all sanitary 
matters, and he should be their inspector. This inspec. 
tor should periodically inspect all lodging-houses down 
to the most minute details, should report upon them 
to his Board, make recommendations about them, see that 
any alterations are well carried out, and that all new 
lodgings are properly constructed. He should also, by 
arrangement with the various Colleges, enter their premises, 
inspect, report, supervise alterations, and generally advise 
as to sanitation. The Board should close any lodgings which 
were not worth repairing or altering, should alter others 
which required it and sanction the plans and details of 
new ones, and should, with the concurrence of Colleges, carry 
out necessary alterations within their gates. Such alterations 
as were found necessary could, I feel sure, he effected without 
altering the outer structure of the buildings or detracting 
from their present appearance. Some in-College rooms might 
have to be sacrificed and quarters provided for their inmates 
in new lodging-houses. With such an organisation as this, if 
well worked, it would be only a question of a little time and, 
I expect, a good deal of money, and then the old University, 
beloved by so many, could justly claim to have put its 
house in order and to be free from any reproach as to 
accommodation and sanitation. Now as to the money for this 
or any scheme of reform, how must this be raised? I believe 
that the present revenues of Colleges, and the University 
itself, only barely suffice for purely educational purposes. I 
do not know, but I expect that want of funds has stood in 
the way of much that has been desired in reform. Still, this 
difficulty about themoney must be overcome, like others, if any- 
thing on a considerable scale is to be done, and I take it that 
there really is a great deal to do, as all evidence seems to 
point to that. Allwho are interested in the University should 
be asked to help, the parents of those whose sons have left, of 
those who are there, and of those who are about to go, and 
many graduates who have been at Cambridge. When I say 
all,” I mean those who can really afford to give something, 
and doubtless very many can. I may say at once that I shall be 
happy for any such purpose to give £100. By a “ whip ” of 
this sort I think a very considerable sum may be raised, and 
I hope some one abler and better known than your humble 
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t will advocate such a fund, and that a new era may be 
inaugurated. It is just a question of putting one’s shoulder 
to the wheel, and the more money is raised the more good can 
be done. In conclusion I would say that experience has 
taught many of us that no system, however good, achieves 
anything unless it is well worked, but surely the University of 
Cambridge can find men to do this. We must bear in mind 
that “it is not the gun but the man behind the gun who does 
the trick.” —I am, Sir, &e., W. W. Lupron. 
Malton. , 


serval 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
gir,—I shall make no claim that all the University lodgings 
at Cambridge are everything that could be desired: with 
some streets very narrow and many houses in the centre of 
the town very closely packed together, the man who wants 
good airy rooms at a moderate rent must be willing to live at 
some little distance from his College. But the authorities 
are not so careless about the sanitary condition of the lodging- 
houses as readers of recent letters in the Spectator might be 
led to suppose. Within recent years the sanitary arrange- 
ments of these houses have been greatly improved, partly as 
the result of special Reports by a sanitary engineer employed 
by the Lodging-Houses Syndicate, partly in consequence of a 
house-to-house inspection of drains, &c., carried out by the 
inspectors of the Borough Council under the direction of 
the Medical Officer of Health. There is, however, room for 
further improvements, and the University and College 
authorities will have their hands strengthened if parents are 
exacting in their requirements in these matters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. A. E. Pottock, 

Cambridge. Secretary Lodging-Houses Syndicate. 

P.S.—A word on a minor point. Mr. Lupton says:—*I 
had, however, to pay £12 rent for these rooms to the College 
according to regulation, because my son had failed to give 
notice of removal before the half-term.” In the “ Compendium 
of University Regulations,’ a copy of which is given by his 
tutor to every freshman, it is stated:—‘It is sometimes 
supposed that if a student does not, before the middle of the 
Term, give notice of his intention to quit at the end of the 
Term, he is liable to pay for the following Term; he is subject 
to no such liability.” 


[To Tue Eviror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your correspondents on the subject of undergraduates’ 
rooms seem not to be aware that at Oxford, at any rate, all 
licensed lodgings (and it is only in these that undergraduates 
are allowed to reside) are inspected by a firm of sanitary 
engineers of high standing, and that their reeommendations 
are rigidly enforced. Attention is paid not only to the sani- 
tary arrangements, and the size and position of the rooms, but 
also to the number of persons other than lodgers living in 
the house, and the accommodation reserved for them. TheCon- 
troller of lodging-houses, so far from being one of the “young 
men, fair classical scholars,” &¢c., whom one of your corre- 
spondents so distrusts, is a gentleman of over sixty years of age 
and a householder of some years’ standing, a Guardian of the 
Poor, and an Alderman. As regards rooms in College, the 
accusation of your correspondent, “Quondam Don,” is couched 
in so general a form that it is difficult to deal with it. State- 
ments as to the “ majority of Colleges” can hardly he refuted 
by one who has little knowledge of rooms outside his own 
College. I doubt whether your correspondent is in any better 
position, At any rate, his want of acquaintance with the 
facts as regards the lodging-house system does not inspire 
one with any confidence in his accuracy. As regards my own 
College, I can only say that most of the evils which he 
mentions are non-existent. College bedrooms are no doubt 
mostly small and without fireplaces, but it is difficult to see 
how this can be cured without rebuilding the Colleges. It 
must be remembered that the bedrooms almost invariably 
communicate directly with the sitting-rooms. I have slept in 
one of these small bedrooms for thirty years, and I am not 
aware that my health has suffered from it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Turon. 

[The suggestion made by Mr. Lupton seems to be already 
in great part forestalled by the organisations described in the 
two following letters. We can print no more correspondence 


on this subject.—Eb. Spectator. | 





STONEWALL JACKSON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I venture to point out a slight error of detail 
which has crept into your otherwise admirable survey of 
Jackson’s career in the Spectator of November 15th? I quote 
from your review:—“ It is not too much to say that a 
thorough knowledge of military history is nine-tenths of the 
art of generalship...... Lee’s greatest mistake and Jack- 
son’s only failure, the faulty co-operation of the Seven Days, 
might have been avoided had the former remembered how 
Eylau was lost and Kéniggriitz won.” Now the Seven Days’ 
conflict on the Chickahominy took place between ¢he dates 
June 25th—July Ist, 1862. In May, 1865, the war was over. 
The battle of Koniggritz was fought on July 3rd, 1866. 
However just your criticism may be in regard to Eylau, 
neither Jackson nor Lee can be blamed for neglecting to take 
to heart the lessons of a conflict which was yet to come. 
Might it not be said, also, that the battles of Bull Run at the 
end of August, 1862, prove that the two generals knew how to 
co-operate, and were fully alive to the value of a turning 
movement ?—I am, Sir, &e., G. P. ABRAM. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE POOR. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It occurs to me, as it must have occurred to many of 
your readers, that Mr. F. T. Bullen does a grave injustice to 
Matthew Arnold in the letter which he contributes to the 
Spectator of November 15th. It may be that Matthew Arnold 
was not a social reformer in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but neither did he pretend to be. His reformative work lay 
in another direction; and whoshall say that the classes whom 
Matthew Arnold specially strove to leaven with broader ideas 
and a suaver temper—I purposely avoid using Arnold's 
master-word—did not, and do not, stand in need of the 
light and leading which he brought to them? On the 
religious question, too—where I, for one, much as I admire 
Arnold, cannot possibly follow him—does not Mr. Bullen fail 
to do justice to the object of his criticism ? Matthew Arnold 
did not desire to shake the faith of the poorer classes, or of 
any one who found his needs met by the orthodox interpre- 
tation of the Bible. On the contrary, it was his aim to leave 
“ popular religion” alone. His books, “ Literature and Dogma” 
and “God and the Bible,” were written for those whom 
the Bible as traditionally interpreted failed any longer to 
satisfy. To these he said: ‘Only adopt my method and 
your difficulties will be resolved, and the Bible will remain to 
you a guide and inspiration as of old.’ How far Arnold was 
right in his new method, and what would be the effect upon 
individual and social life if his views of religion—that main- 
spring of human conduct—were generally received, are 
questions which I leave untouched. A word in reference to 
Arnold’s poem, “Self-Dependence.” Is there in the whole 
range of Arnold’s verse a poem finer in spirit and motive than 
this? Sailing out into the sea, with a wide expanse of waters 
around him, and the stars set in illimitable space above, the 
mystery of life forces itself upon his mind,— 
“ Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be.” 
He looks above, and the spectacle of the serenity and harmony 
amid which the stars are carrying out their appointed mission, 
each without haste or rest doing its Maker’s behest, rebukes 
but also calms him :— 
“ Bounded hy themselves and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 
Then it is that a voice speaks to him in the words which Mr. 
Bullen has so strangely misapplied :— 
“ Resolve to be thyself, and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery.” 
There is no selfishness here. He was speaking to his own 
soul the secret of its peace. By a curious coincidence, 
before taking up the Spectator I had just been reading again 
Arnold’s address to the clergy at Sion College as given in his 
“Last Essays.” In that address Arnold lays stress upon the 
duty of the Church towards the popular classes. He protests 
vigorously against the idea that the Church of England 
should be regarded as “a stronghold of stolid deference to the 
illusions of the aristocratic and property classes,” and urges 
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that it can only win the sympathy of the popular classes, 
which is so essential to it, by identifying itself both 
theoretically and practically with the advancement of that 
“Kingdom of Righteousness ” which is of the essence of the 
Gospel. And, to come back to his poems, what a profound 
sympathy with the woes of the world is breathed in the poem, 
“To a Republican Friend” (I do not forget the continuation), 
and the two on “East London” and “ West London”! 
Remember, too, that Arnold never obtruded his feelings upon 
public gaze; he did not carry his heart upon his sleeve.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Witiiam Hareorr Dawson. 

Skipton, Yorkshire. 

P.S.—It is another story, but a passage in Arnold’s Sion 
College address seems to have a striking applicability for a 
phase of the education controversy which is now somewhat 
prominent. “There can be no greater mistake,” he says, 
“than to regard the cause of the Church of England as the 
cause of the clergy, and the clergy as the parties concerned 
for the maintenance of the Church of England.” 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As an admirer of Mr. Frank Bullen’s work, may I suggest 
that he has not fully appreciated Mr. Matthew Arnold's breadth 
of sympathy (see Spectator, November 15th)? There is surely 
little in human nature which was more kindly thought of by 
that great man. That Mr. Arnold did know something of the 
“poor man” is abundantly proved in his writings. He fully 
entered into the emotions of those whose humble lives are 
lightened and ennobled by finding a “Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.’ His quarrel would rather have 
been with those persons who are too “genteel” to claim 
so close a relationship. In proof of his sympathy I may 
recall his extract from the letter of “a common soldier in 
Walmer barracks to a lady whom he had met at a Methodist 
prayer-meeting.” The passage is to be found in the essay on 
“British Liberalism,” reprinted in “Mixed Essays.” In the 
sume essay Mr. Arnold refers to “ Breton mariners hanging 
on the lips of an impassioned Jesuit preacher in one of the 
crowded churches of Brittany.” Anda little lower down he 
remarks that “a cure, a divine cure, for the bondage and the 
misery has been found for nearly two thousand years to 
lie in the word, the character, the influence of Jesus.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., REGINALD TURNER. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





VIRGIL AND SHAKESPEARE ON THE 
SITUATION. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPFCTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—A few days ago, having to refer in public to the late 
war and our present hopes, I hit upon a sors Virgiliana which 
perhaps you will think worth printing. It occurs in Aeneid XII. 
503, where the great poet of Imperial Rome, recalling the 
deadly conflict between the Latins and the Trojans, cries out— 

“Tanton’ placuit concurrere motu, 

Juppiter, aeterna gentes in pace futuras ?” 


—or, as it appears in Pitt's version,— 


’ ° a 
poet’s wedding, about the work that is being carried on in 


connection with the ancient and beautiful parish church of 
Brompton. The “steeple, old and gray,” is now undergoing 
much-needed repair, and some internal alterations, also much 
needed, are about to be taken in hand; and it is almost un- 
necessary to add that funds are difficult to obtain in this 
small agricultural village, and that should any be wishful to 
help we should be most grateful. The fact of William 
Wordsworth’s marriage to Mary Hutchinson, his former 
schoolmate at Penrith, having taken place in Brompton 
Church (October 4th, 1802) is known to comparatively few of 
Wordsworth’s admirers, though some occasionally eall to sea 
the entry in the parish register. For the information of any 
of your readers who may at any time be in this neighbour. 
hood, I may say that the farm, “Gallows Hill,” lies near the 
road from Scarborough to Pickering about a quarter of a 
mile to the eastward of this village. —TI am, Sir, &e., 
Diaby W. Caytey, 
Dale House, Brompton R.S.O., Yorkshire. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It may interest your contributor on “Odd Animal 
Friendships” (Spectator, October 4th) to have the following 
somewhat amusing narrative. An elderly clergyman, livingsome 
few miles from a market town, and somewhat absent-minded 
withal, was in the habit of driving there weekly, where he put up 
his horse at a particular inn, his dog always in attendance, 
One day when returning with a friend he was much annoyed 
to discover that the dog was missing, and insisted on driving 
back to find him. The inn was reached, and there sure 
enough was the dog, and not only the dog, but the 
parson’s horse as well. The ostler had put another horse 
into the vehicle, but the dog, recognising the mistake, elected 
to stay with his animal friend rather than return with his 
master.—I am, Sir, Ke., Wiitam H. Day, 
Norwich. 





THE NATIONAL TRUST AND THE KYMIN. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Your readers will be interested to hear that the generow: 
offer made by “Rambler” in the Spectator of November 8th 
has already been taken up by three donors of £10 each. But 
to enable the Trust to claim “ Rambler's” own donation 
twenty-two more such cheques must be received before Decem- 
ber 8th. The Trust hopes that your readers, who have so 
often shown their appreciation of its work, will once more 
come forward and enable it to add yet another treasure to its 
“ National Gallery of Natural Pictures.” Donations should 
be sent to me at 25 Victoria Street, Westminster.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Niaet Bonn, Secretary. 








POETRY. 


THE LOST PLAYMATE. 
[C. C. B., NovemBer 21st, 1900.] 








“Was it thy will the nations should engage, 
Great sire of Heaven, with such unbounded rage, | 
Henceforth from war and violence to cease, 
Leagued in a bond of everiasting peace ? ” 
It seemed to me at the time that the lines had a singular fit- 
ness, but my conceit in them is now gone, and I only quote 
them to prepare your palate for something far finer. In 
answering to the toast of his health on Monday the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham concluded his speech by addressing to 
Mr. Chamberlain these words of Shakespeare :— 
“ God’s benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad and friends of foes.” 
Of all the London papers I have seen, the Times alone reports 
this; but I trust, Sir, that you will reprint it, for those who 
love a good quotation will find it hard to match.—I am, Sir, 


&e., Pp. 





WORDSWORTH AND BROMPTON CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It has been suggested that the many lovers of 
Wordsworth’s poetry might be glad to know, in reference 
to the Rev. W. H. Savile's graceful lines in the 





Spectator of October llth on the centenary of that 


SIDE by side they sit on the shelf— 
The Crab, the Cat that walked by Himself, 
The Elephant’s child, the Kangaroo, 
Dingo-Dog, and Taffimai too— 
All shut up in a book and all 
(Especially Taffimai) dying to crawl 
Out through the leaves to talk and laugh 
With the little girl in the photograph. 
For she was a little girl who knew 
Bagheera, Kaa, and the wise Baloo, 
And every wolf in Akela’s clan, 
While Mowgli was her favourite man: 
And when they gathered around at night 
And told her tales in the red fire-light 
She’d twine her fingers about her knees 
And say: “ That’s lovely! Another, please!” 
For she was a “just so” little girl, 
And that’s what makes them wriggle and twirl 
Their tails and whiskers—little ’stute Fish, 
Painted Jaguar and all—and wish 
To scramble down, crying: “ Listen to me— 
l’m the Crab that played with the Sea; 
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I’m the Camel; and I’m the Djinn; 

I'm the Rhino in my new skin—” 

And most of all does Taffimai want 

To talk to that little girl, but can’t ...... 

Because, two short little years ago 

She went to learn from the folks who know 

How it is that this beautiful world’s “ just so.” 
ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON. 








BOOKS. 


es 
PAUL KRUGER.* 

In 1898, when noticing Mr. Statham’s Paul Kriiger, we 
remarked that the President was not likely to write his own 
Memoirs. We could not foresee that he would settle down in 
Europe, and make a determined and systematic appeal to 
Anglophobes in the British Islands and elsewhere. The two 
large and handsome volumes published by Mr. Unwin will, 
as a matter of fact, greatly disappoint those who hoped for a 
revelation either of diplomatic secrets or of personal character. 
The ex-President’s eye is upon public opinion of to-day rather 
than upon posterity, and, for the rest, men trained in the 
school of the veld are not introspective. However, some of 
the speeches and addresses published in an appendix are really 
valuable documents, illustrating the temper, the beliefs, the 
methods, of a man who has ruled his people with extraordinary 
skill, and whose name would, had the Boers lived in isolation, 
have gone down to history as that of a supremely successful 
patriarchal autocrat. As things are, there is obvious pathos 
in the position of the defeated exile who still rebels against 
the despotism of facts, still appeals to the shallow senti- 
mentalism of peoples that will applaud him and refuse to help 
him, still trusts (we believe trusts sincerely) that the God who 
led the Boers like the Israelites through the desert, delivering 
them from perils of wild beasts and savage tribes, will in His 
own good time restore the fallen cause. 

These Memoirs were dictated by Mr. Kriiger to his private 
secretary, Mr. Bredell, and to Mr. Piet Grobler, who handed 
their notes to the Rev. Dr. Schowalter. The last cross- 
questioned the ex-President upon points that required further 
elucidation. The result has been excellently rendered into 
English by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos. But the multiplicity of 
hands has taken the story very far away from the Taal in 
which it was spoken, and, as in the case of the Amir Abdur- 
rahman’s Memoirs, we are puzzled as to how much exactly of 
the author remains. The numerous editorial notes make 
several statements for which we should be glad to have exact 
references, and our confidence in the editorial knowledge is 
shaken when we find the Bloemfontein Convention of 1854 
(signed by Sir George Clerk) ascribed to Messrs. Owen and 
Hogg, the signatories of the earlier Sand River Convention. 
But then Mr. Kriiger himself is made (p. 129) to describe Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone as Governor of Natal! 

Paul Kriiger, as we all know, was a British subject by 
birth,—a misfortune that perhaps is too common to deserve 
notice. As a child he accompanied his parents on one of the 
minor northward treks preceding the “Great Trek” of 1836. 
It is interesting to see that he attributes the trek mainly to 
the emancipation of slaves in Cape Colony. As that measure 
was admittedly carried out with great injustice to slaveholders, 
the fact does not discredit the movement, and we note it only 
because it has often been denied by admirers of the Boers. 
His early days were spent on the veld in what may fairly be 
called the heroic period of Boer history. Nurtured among 
the voortrekkers, trained to the saddle and the rifle from 
childhood, educated in a stern and simple faith, taught by 
tragic events to look upon Kaffirs as bloodthirsty and 
treacherous enemies, he grew up a leader of men. Of his 
hunting experiences, and of his early record in native war- 
fare, he has much to say, and here the natural man speaks 
out. These chapters may stand beside the works of Cornwallis 
Harris, Oswell, and Gordon Cumming: they form by far the most 
pleasant portion of the book. The glimpse that we obtain of 
the training of Boer children sixty or seventy years ago is 

really valuable. There are one or two very good hunting- 





Re The Memoirs of Paul Krier: Four Times President of the South African 
epublic, Told by Himself, 2 vols, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [ 32s, | 


stories, though their hero does not reproduce some of the 
most striking anecdotes told about his early days by Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow and others. In 1842, at the age of 
seventeen, he became a Deputy Field Cornet; a decade later, 
in the year of the Sand River Convention, he was elected 
Field Cornet. He had begun to make his mark. And those 
were stirring times ; after routing the Matabele, the trek-Boers 
had many native campaigns to fight. Mr. Kriiger’s home was 
in the Transvaal, and he does not appear to have fought the 
British at Boomplats; but in the civil wars of 1861-64—as 
confusing to follow as the constitutional history of a South 
American State—he held important commands. He defeated 
his rival Schoemann, but shortly after was driven into the 
Free State by one Viljoen. Returning suddenly, he took his 
opponents by surprise, and succeeded in installing his friend 
Van Rensburg in the Presidency of the South African Re- 
public. In 1857 he had accompanied Marthinus Wessels 
Pretorius in his abortive invasion of the Orange Free State, 
but we fancy that there was not very much love lost between 
the two, and Mr. Kriiger negotiated the peace that was soon 
arranged with President Boshoff. A little later we find him 
on an embassy to Moshesh, the Basuto King, his interview 
with whom is recounted in a very spirited way. At the end of 
the Transvaal civil wars he was elected Commandant-General. 
Henceforth his position was established, but it is curious that 
this undoubtedly stark fighter never became President until 
after the retrocession. His skill in diplomacy (shown in his 
two visits to London and his negotiations with the Afrikander 
leaders at Cape Town) rather than his admitted personal 
courage raised him to the head of his people. 


In 1876 Pretorius was driven from power because he had 
consented to the Keate award, which decided against the 
Republic’s claims to certain territory near the diamond-fields. 
Mr. Kriiger had disapproved of the arbitration: “I main- 
tained that the Republic did not need and never should 
accept arbitration regarding her own possessions, or between 
herself and her subjects.” What is right in a Republic is 
presumably wicked in an Empire: the Transvaal claims to 
authority over Gasibone were at least no stronger than the 
British claim to paramountcy over the Republic in 1899. 
The young Commandant-General, as a staunch “ Dopper” or 
member of the Christelijk-Gereformeerde Church, naturally 
objected to the election of the free-thinking President Burgers 
which followed Pretorius’s retirement. Paul Kriiger became 
the leader of the Conservative party, which protested against 
Burgers’s notions about railways and European innovations, 
paid as few taxes as possible, and refused to fight for such a 
leader. Kriiger declined to lead the commandos against 
Secucuni if the President accompanied them. In his remarks 
on this campaign he omits to state that the Boers threw the 
brunt of the fighting on their Swazi allies. But of Burgers 
himself, now long dead, he speaks with studied moderation. 
In fact, his tone towards all prominent Boers is now most 
generous: no reader of the Memoirs could guess at the life- 
long rivalry between Paul Kriiger and Piet Joubert. This is 
quite as it should be, but the ex-President is very acrimonious 
in his criticisms on all the individual Englishmen whom he 
mentions, except Lord Rosmead (Sir Hercules Robinson). 

The South African Republic passed into very deep waters. 
Burgers has made no secret of his views as to the various 
reasons for the difficulties that grew up until the annexation 
in 1877 rescued the Boer community from some of its chief 
embarrassments. Mr. Kriiger, indeed, is now very strong in 
his denunciations of Shepstone’s action. But his own conduct 
in attempting to stand against Burgers for the Presidency of 
the tottering Republic undoubtedly hastened events. Burgers 
roundly says :—“ British interference...... got a strong 
support from the Boers themselves, and one of their chief 
leaders, P. Kriiger, who had betrayed me after promising me 
his and his party’s support.” This is, of course, an ee parte 
statement, and must not be pressed too far. When the 
annexation was proclaimed, Kriiger (who had been elected 
Vice-President in 1876) was sent, with Dr. Jorissen, as a 
delegate to Europe to protest. Returning with nothing 
accomplished, he came back a year later with Joubert, but 
found Sir Michael Hicks Beach no less obdurate than Lord 
Carnarvon, and somewhat less sympathetic. Henceforth Mr. 
Kriiger threw himself into anti-English agitation. He fostered 
disaffection in the Transvaal; he and Joubert went to Cape 
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Town to negotiate with theirfriends, and succeeded in defeating 
the Confederation Bill. Encouraged by this success, and con- 
fident of moral support at least from many Cape Afrikanders, 
they organised the rebellion which, after Majuba, led to the 
retrocession of the Transvaal. 

We have no very great fault to find with what Mr. Kriger 
says about these five years, except to note that he is guilty of 
a deliberate misstatement about the Zulu boundary question, 
that his account of Bronkhorstspruit (quite apart from the 
question whether the Boers were or were not guilty of 
treachery) is not an accurate description of the engage- 
ment, that he gives an untrue version of his dealings with Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and that his malevolent reflections upon Sir 
Bartle Frere go beyond the bounds of criticism. But, at the 
risk of being tedious, we must call attention to one or two very 
striking facts of which the ex-President makes no mention 
at all. He does refer to Shepstone’s report to Lord Car- 
narvon in which he is represented as saying that if the 
first mission to Europe failed, he would be “as faithful a 
subject under the new form of Government as he had been 
under the old.” Mr. Kriiger now flatly denies that he said 
anything of the kind, although, considering his attitude 
towards President Burgers, such a pledge would not have 
amounted to very much. But he ignores the fact, mentioned 
in the same despatch of Shepstone’s (Parliamentary Paper 
C. 1,883, August, 1877), that during the whole period of his 
delegation to Europe to protest against the annexation he was 
in receipt of a salary from the British Government as a 
member of the Executive Council of the Transvaal Territory. 
Again, he does not describe what actually passed at the inter- 
view with Lord Carnarvon, which the latter summed up in the 
following despatch to Shepstone (C. 1,961, February, 1878) :— 

“They [i.e., Kriiger and Jorissen] further assured me of their 

determination to use their best endeavours to induce their 
countrymen to accept cheerfully the present state of things, and 
of their desire, should they be permitted to do so, to serve Her 
Majesty faithfully in any capacity for which they might be 
judged eligible. I feel satisfied that I can rely on the sincerity of 
these professions, and I shall be glad if you feel yourself in a 
position to offer either their present or other suitable posts under 
your Government to these gentlemen.” 
Mr. Kriger remained a member of the Executive Council, 
and the manner in which he vacated that office is to be found 
in a letter addressed to him by Mr. Osborn, Secretary to the 
Government of the Transvaal, dated May 20th, 1878 (C. 2,144, 
August, 1878) :— 

“I am directed by the Administrator to inform you that, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law under which you were 
appointed a member of the Executive Council, your tenure of that 
office expired on the 4th November last. After the line of con- 
duct which you have thought it right to pursue with regard to 
this Government, and especially after the undisguised notification 
which you have given it in the letter addressed by you and Mr. 
Joubert of the 14th instant to the Administrator, that you intend 
to persevere in an agitation that threatens, as you yourself 
believe, danger and ruin to the country, his Excellency sees no 
advantage and does not feel justified in suspending the operation 
of the law any longer for the purpose of enabling you to retain 
that office and the pay attached to it. I am also under the 
necessity of calling your attention to the fact that on the 8th Jan- 
uary last, when you personally applied to me at Pretoria to be 
paid the arrears of salary due to you, which according to law was 
at the rate of £200 a year, you demanded salary at the rate of 
£300 on the ground that you had been promised that increased 
rate by the Administrator before your first departure for Europe, 
and that I, relying upon your word and influenced by your 
urgency as well as by a desire to avoid the appearance even of 
any breach of faith on the part of his Excellency, who was then 
absent from the seat of Government, paid you at this increased 
rate without further question and without authority. I now find 
that the only ground you had for preferring this claim was 
a private conversation with the Administrator, in which you 
complained that your salary was inadequate, whereupon he 
told you that he wished to retain your services to aid the new 
Government, and that he would recommend that you should be 
retained permanently as a member of the Executive Council 
to be called up for your advice when required, at a salary 
of £300 per annum instead of £200, to which you were then 
entitled. The reply you made was that you were arepresentative 
man, and must act according to the feelings of those you repre- 
sented, but that when you were relieved from those trammels, 
you could act according to your own convictions. You neither 
accepted nor rejected the proposal, and nothing has since passed 
to renew or confirm it; therefore you were not justified in making 
the demand you did, and I have made myself responsible for the 
payment to you, without authority, of the amount in excess of 
your usual salary.” 


So much for Paul Kriger as a British official. We can 
understand that he does not care to dwell upon the record. 








. 5 - _ rie 
Beak begins. a pias st oe of following the 
D uld very largely be 
to repeat much of what we have written during the ed : 
years. The. negotiations over the London Conveinta, “ 
1884 (when he visited England for the third es a 
creation of Rhodesia, the commandeering crisis of 1894 the 
railway and customs questions (including the « Dritte” 
episode, over which Mr. Schreiner offended the Transvaal 
and the various matters connected with the claims ic 
grievances of the Outlanders, are presented with very con 
siderable skill, and with a very natural determination to f 
only one side of the question. This is all familiar pisbe 
and those who are prepared to accept the Transvaal point of 
view will not be dissuaded by any brief demurrer that we 
could here offer. The suzerainty controversy and the negotia- 
tions of 1899 are treated at great length, and we should 
advise readers of the book to consult on these matters Mr 
Cook’s Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War. On the 
whole, the Boer case is ably and not immoderately stated, 
But the ex-President says absolutely nothing of the rela. 
tions between his Republic and Germany, he suppresses the 
fact that the Transvaal revenues were almost entirely drawn 
from taxes paid by the Outlanders, and he omits to mention 
that the development of gold-mining permitted many Boers, 
himself among them, to make very large fortunes. He has 
nothing to add to what is already known about the Raid, but 
he repeats his charges against Mr. Chamberlain. On the 
actual events of the war he does not: dwell at any length: on 
our general conduct he embroiders the text kindly furnished 
to the enemies of Great Britain by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman :— 

“The war in South Africa” (he quotes from his own speech at 
Marseilles) “has exceeded the limits of barbarism. I have 
fought against many barbarous Kaffir tribes in the course of my 
life; but they are not so barbarous as the English, who have 
burnt our farms and driven our women and children into destitu- 
tion without food aud shelter.” 


If we consider that he had previously described how Kaffirs 
had flayed alive a Boer prisoner, and remember how, while he 
was speaking, his wife was living unmolested under British 
protection, it is perhaps werth while to mark these words. 


Yet there is no such historical denunciation of Britain 
in this book as figures in Mr. Reitz’s Century of Wrong, 
although we are always represented as aggressors, and the 
Boer raids (in defiance of Conventions) into Zululand and 
Bechuanaland in the early “eighties” are explained some- 
what disingenuously. But in the handling of individual 
Englishmen the bias is very strong. Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lord Roberts are vehemently abused. Mr. Gladstone is dis- 
missed without comment (really the various people to whom 
Mr. Gladstone sacrificed our interests are very ungrateful !) 
Mr. Rhodes is, naturally enough from the Transvaal point of 
view, painted in very dark colours, but it is a little odd to 
find him accused of having instigated Khama’s people to 
murder a Boer Envoy to Lobengula (Khama the tool of 
Rhodes!) Sir Alfred Milner’s appointment, we are told, 
“was received by the Jingoes with loud jubilation.” “Jingo” 
is rather an unkind term to apply-to Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Leonard Courtney, who expressed pleasure at that 
appointment. Livingstone is described as having maintained 
an arsenal for the Bechuana chief Sechele, which was rightly 
confiscated by the Boers. This is interesting, because we 
have always understood that the Boers repudiated liability 
for the admitted destruction of Livingstone’s property during 
this campaign. The justification now pleaded will hardly 
meet with general acceptance. 

It is agreeable after this shrill vindictiveness to read some 
of the addresses of the ex-President to his people. All 
political questions are decided by the application of Old 
Testament parallels: intimate knowledge of Scripture, great 
natural shrewdness, homely humour, dominate all that he 
said. It is not quite in the modern taste, but it all shows 
how essentially President Kriiger’s mind dwelt in a seven- 
teenth-century atmosphere. The smooth periods, the orderly 
summaries, of the Memoirs have little in common with the 
primitive eloquence which swayed the Transvaal burghers. 
The book has this, at least, in common with Thucydides, that 
the speeches are the best part of it. 
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ROBERT HARLEY.* 


Mz. Roscor’s book hag been made possible by the recent 
ublication of State papers, and it displays the defects and 
ualities of its origin. Qn the one hand, it contains informa- 
ba which was previously inaccessible; on the other, the 
character and attainments of the man himself are somewhat 
obscured by the mass of detail. This indeed is the worst 
danger incurred by the modern historian. Where his prede- 
cessor divined, he knows, and too often he is unable to manage 
his knowledge. To consult State papers is not difficult; 
to subordinate them to the subject which they illustrate is a 
tusk of exceeding delicacy, and one not often successfully 
accomplished. The old-fashioned historian thought it a point 
of honour to write in a style at once lucid and picturesque. 
The modern historian is generally content to throw his 
material into an unshapely mass. Mr. Roscoe, for instance, has 
collected many facts which have not hitherto been placed 


within the same covers, but he has not been at the pains tog 


castigate his style, and his book, if it be read with profit, will 
be read without pleasure. 

The Life of Robert Harley was worth writing, and it is 
surprising that it was not undertaken long since. Yet it is 
easy to understand this lack of interest, for though, as Swift 
says, he once governed Kurope, he was not a great statesman, and 
his career was not in any sense as attractive as his character. 
For he was a man of deep friendships and scant popularity. 
His ideal of politics was intrigue, but intrigue in which there 
was no dishonour. From his first entrance into the Commons 
House in 1689 he devoted himself with characteristic patience 
to the study of Parliamentary forms and practice. Although 
his income was but £500 a year, he spent half of it upon clerks, 
who copied out such papers concerning treaties as pass before 
the Government. The knowledge thus acquired was vastly 
increased by his experience of the Speaker’s chair, and he 
presently became what we should call in the slang of to-day an 
expert “Parliamentary hand.” His opinions changed with the 
occasion and with the progress of events, and if he can be said 
to have cherished a definite principle, it was to preserve a 
middle course and to show himself all things to all men. At 
the outset of his career he was a Whig, in full sympathy with 
the Revolution, and a keen supporter of triennial Parliaments. 
But he gradually drifted until he became a member, and ulti- 
mately the head, of the Tory party. It was, no doubt, a love 
of peace which alienated him from the Whigs; nor is it easy 
in the reign of Anne to disentangle one party from another. 
Nevertheless, it is curious to find this champion of religious 
equality and political moderation the leader of the High 











Tories. His attitude is well summed up in a letter written | 
to him in 1704 by Stanley West, and quoted by Mr. Roscoe :— | 


“You have a happier fate,” said West, “attending you than any 
in the present Ministry, or in former either. You are entirely 
master of two opposite parties. Both think you to be theirs, and 
confide in you as such, to, promote their several different interests. 
Whatever distinguishing favour you show to either side doth not 
lessen your esteem in the other party; ’tis all ascribed to a depth 
of policy which they cannot comprehend, and which they say is 
peculiar to yourself, but is not a leaving the party.” 

It would be hard to describe more accurately the political 
trimmer; but it must be remembered that Harley, though he 
loved power, devoted all his opportunities to what he thought the 
good of his country, and the tact and patience which produced 
so striking a result must have been great indeed. His 
political virtues were all negative ; he was neither a far-seeing 
statesman nor an eloquent speaker. He was in all things the 
antithesis of Bolingbroke, once his colleague and afterwards 
his foe. It was Bolingbroke’s ambition to dominate the 
world by original views and splendid eloquence. To him 
public opinion was immaterial ; if it were not his, then it must 
be changed unti! it accorded with his theory of government. 
Harley, on the other hand, had no theory of government; he 
was content to discover the public view, and, if possible, to 
accept it. Nothing is more characteristic of his method than 
his constant employment of spies, and no chapter of Mr. 
Roscoe’s book has so deep and fresh an interest as that in 
Which he sets forth Harley’s relations with Defoe. Until the pub- 
lication of the Harley papers, it was unknown that this accom- 
plished pamphleteer was the trusted instrument of the Minister. 
And it is greatly to his credit that the secret was never revealed. 





. Mere Harley, Eart of Ozford, By E.S, Roscoe. London; Methuen and 


Co. [7 








Yet for many years Harley employed Defoe as a kind of diplo- 
matic journalist. When the Union of Scotland with England 
was being discussed, Defoe was sent across the Border upon a 
strange and delicate mission. His instructions, as he under- 
stood them, were as follows :— 


“1. To inform myself of the measures taking, or parties form- 
ing against the Union, and to apply myself to prevent them. 
2. In conversation and by all reasonable methods to dispose 
people’s minds to the Union. 3. By writing or discourse, to 
answer any objections, libels, or reflections on the Union, the 
English, or the Court. 4. To remove the jealousies and un- 
easiness of people about secret designs here against the Kirk.” 


This document sets Defoe in a new light. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the work he accomplished was excellent, and it is 
impossible to read his despatches without recognising that his 
views were statesmanlike and Imperial. Harley in return 
saved him from prison and the pillory, and doubtless satisfied 
his constant and ingenious demands for money. But while 
Defoe never betrayed his master, Harley was not always for- 
tunate in his spies. One there was, Greg by name, who found 
it profitable to act as a counter-spy in behalf of the French; 
and though Harley should have been above reproach, he was 
basely implicated by political opponents in his creature’s 
treason, and forced to resign. This wasin 1708 But Harley 
soon recovered from the blow, and two years later was Prime 
Minister of England. 

From 1710 to 1714 Harley governed England,—a Prime 
Minister in fact as well as in name. With his usual fear 
of opposition, he attempted at the outset to form a coalition; 
but the Whigs were reluctant to join him, and he was forced, 
in spite of himself, to rely upon his own party. Through 
these anxious years he was strengthened by the wise counsels 
and brilliant advocacy of Swift. Nor was this aid, loyally 
given and loyally appreciated, his only piece of good fortune. 
In March, 1711, he was assaulted by a worthless spy named 
Guiscard, and this accident won for the unemotional Minister 
an extraordinary popularity. The people acclaimed him a 
hero, the Queen conferred a peerage upon him, and a fort- 
night after Guiscard’s attempt he was raised to the high office 
of Lord Treasurer. He used his popularity to make peace 
with France, to dismiss Marlborough, and to regain the 
support of the House of Lords by creating twelve new Peers. 
The step was justified, and proves that Harley, for all his love 
of slow methods, could on occasion comport himself like a man. 
No sooner was peace declared than Harley set himself to 
discharge the National Debt. The method he chose was the 
South Sea scheme, reckless in its inception and unfortunate 
in its result. Yet we cannot hold Harley responsible for 
the ruin brought upon the country ten years after- 
wards by greed and speculation. Nor was it the South 
Sea scheme which put an end to Harley’s career. Rather 


| it was the genius of Bolingbroke which involved the 


Minister in disaster. At last he was forced to face a 
greater master of intrigue than himself. In 1714, a few 
months before the Queen’s death, he received his dismissal.’ 
Anne’s reasons for dismissing him are obviously false and 
inaccurate. She charged him with neglecting all business, 
with coming to her drunk, and with “behaving himself. 
toward her with bad manners, indecency, and disrepect.” 
In these charges there was, of course, no word of truth. But 
Harley’s career was finished, and perhaps it was some satis-. 
faction to him that the Queen’s death three months late 
drove his rival Bolingbroke into exile. 
For two years Harley was imprisoned in the Tower on a 
charge of treason which to-day seems frivolous, and when his 
impeachment failed he retired from public life, never to 
re-enter it. His remaining years were spent in the com- 
panionship of devoted and distinguished friends, and in the 
making of the library which will be ever famous. The 
verses of Pope, the letters of Swift, are an eternal monument 
to his amiability, and the manuscripts, now a part of our 
national collection, are a tribute to his learning and devotion 
to letters. He was not a distinguished statesman, and 
perhaps his shrewd sense might have found a more profit- 
able field than politics; but though he loved power, “no man 
ever appeared to value it less after he had obtained it or exert 
it with more moderation.” That is the tribute of Swift, who, 
with a constancy which is a credit to both, loved him yet 
better after his fall, and his amiable if ineffectual career is set 
forth with sound judgment and a mass of documents in Mr, 
Roscoe’s biography. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY.* 


Tx1s remarkable essay by Canon MacColl—written, as he says, 
currente calamo, and thrown into the form of a letter to Dr. 
Guinness Rogers—will be read with great interest and close 
attention not only by all those who are concerned with educa- 
tion, but by those solicitous for the future of the Liberal 
party. The last seventeen pages of the book consist of 
an almost passionate protest against the “ break-neck 
rate of progress in the evolution of Liberalism.” Mr. Glad- 
stone's Liberalism is good enough for him, Canon MacColl 
tells us, and clearly, if we may say so, the new Liberalism 
is not good enough for him. It was the new Liberalism 
that obstinately refused to publish the Consular Reports from 
Armenia; it was the new Liberalism that ruined the effect of 
Mr. Gladstone's famous Liverpool speech on the Armenian 
massacres; it is the new Liberalism that objects to a Corn-tax 
which would have had Mr. Gladstone’s support, thatisin favour of 
militant Imperialism, that exhibits a “lack of moral courage, 
a disposition to find out what the masses desire and then 
advocate it.’ Canon MacColl seems to feel that this modern 
form of Liberalism, which is always ready to adopt untried 
in the place of tried principles, was fairly certain to go wrong 
over the Education Bili. Though he disagrees in principle 
on the religious question both with the advocates and the 
opponents of the Bill, yet he sees clearly that the Church 
has a right to a quid pro quo with respect to her school 
buildings :— 


“The Liberal party repudiates the claim altogether. It demands |} 


the free use, without any return whatever—not even the inex- 
pensive tribute of gratitude—of all the denominational school- 


has been only partial, been successful in Eng] 
national character improved? His answer is that the 

of financial dishonesty, gambling, and « Woolivaninn st 
towns is a terrible comment on thirty years of School B 3 
“Christianity.” It was dogmatic Christianity that pai 
world nineteen hundred years ago, and dogmatic Christi a 
will do the same once more. In Canon MacColl’s 0 rie 7 
therefore, the only alternative to the principle of the Kratos 
Education Bill is State secular education, with the right of th 
denominations to teach at their own cost their ond . 
in the State schools. 


and ? Has 


doctrines 





MR. FLETCHER'S EDITION OF CARLYLE'S 
“FRENCH REVOLUTION,’* 
Ir has long been agreed that Carlyle’s history of the 
Revolution left much to be desired in point of complete. 
ness and accuracy. Writing between sixty and seventy years 
ago, he had not the materials which we now possess. Then 
the book was one of various tasks which he had undertaken 
or thought of undertaking. He became distinctly wearied of 
it before he reached the end, hurrying over the concluding 
period, in particular, in a very perfunctory manner, And 
he never was scrupulously careful about accuracy in his 
facts. The story of the King’s attempted escape, to which, 
by the way, he gives almost as much space as to the four- 
teen months between the death of Robespierre and the 
appearance of Citizen Bonaparte on the scene, has some 
serious errors. Any map would have shown Carlyle, 
had he cared to consult it, what the distance between 





Paris and Varennes really was. He diminishes it in his 
story by more than a half. “Sixty-nine miles in twenty- 


houses, and to be absolved in addition from a farthing of the | two incessant hours,” he writes, followed by the com- 
cost which usually falls on the renter. In plain language, the ; ment, “Slow Royalty !”—an idea which it will be difficult to 


Liberal Opposition claims the right to confiscate the use during 
school hours, for six days in the week and three evenings, of all 
the school-houses belonging to the proprietors of the Voluntary 
schools. Of course, this will be denied, and has, in fact, been 
denied by Mr. Asquith in the extract which I have given from his 
speech. But reasoners are bound by the logic of their reasoning, 
and not by their illogical recoil from the conclusion their pre- 
misses inevitably lead to. A disputant cannot take as much of an 
argument as suits his purpose for the moment; he must take it with 
its consequences or leave it alone.” 

The Opposition throughout the debates have consistently 
deprecated the assertion of the logical conclusions of their 
arguments. As is pointed out in this book, Mr. Asquith, while 
avowing himself a friend of denominational schools, could 
yet deny that “the denominational character of the schools” 
was affected by the religious or irreligious opinions of the 
teachers. The “best man” must be chosen apart from his 
opinions. But how can this be done in a school where one of 
the essential subjects is the teaching of religion >— 

«“ A man’s competency,” says Canon MacColl, “must be tested 
on any subject which he undertakes to teach. There is no ‘open 
market’ in the choice of schoolmasters in any other sense than 
that of an open field for candidates. In schools, for example, 
where the master is required to teach mathematics or the mistress 
music, the market is closed against all candidates who lack these 
qualifications, however excellent their qualifications may be in 
other respects. Why is competency to teach the Christian 
religion to be excluded from the qualification of teachers in 
schools of which the teaching of the Christian religion is the 
raison @’étre ?” 

This argument seems to us unanswerable. It is, at any rate, 
only answerable on the ground that there is such a thing as 
an undenominational Christianity which can be effectively 
taught by an agnostic. We entirely decline to believe that a 
religion based upon mysteries that transcend the mechanical 
operations of the mind can be taught in the true sense by any 
man or woman who privately and ignorantly scoffs at dogma. 
Denominational teaching of some kind is an essential of 
national health. ‘“ The real issue underlying this controversy, 
however obscured it may be in the turmoil of the strife, 
is whether the children of the masses are to be brought 
up as Christians or not.” There is no such thing as un- 
dogmatic Christianity. The assertion that there is amounts 
to mere trifling with history. England has no experience yet, 
no full experience, of the severance of dogmatic Christianity 
from education. Professor Goldwin Smith dreads the results 
of it in America; its effects in France have long been visible ; 
and, Canon MacColl asks, has it, even where the severance 





eradicate from the popular belief. As a matter of fact, the 
distance was one hundred and fifty miles, and the time twenty- 
one hours. This works out at just over seven miles to the 
hour, a quite respectable rate considering the vehicle and 
the roads, certainly very different from the “just over 
three” which Carlyle comments on. Then, again, he was 
very far from having the judicial temper, and consequently 
was apt to misconceive situations which he described 
and criticised. He made the Girondists into heroes 
of wisdom and moderation. Really they were nothing 
of the kind. All the leaders of the party voted “Death” 
when the sentence on the King was considered. The 
climax of Revolutionary excess, reached in the massacres of 
September, was greatly of their making. They filled the 
prisons with victims, they created the Court which con- 
demned them. It is still more serious when he miscon- 
ceives not only incidents and persons, but the character of 
a whole nation. He gives us to understand that the 
Terror expressed the will of the French people; it was 
the work of an audacious minority, which the majority 
permitted. It was a piece of gross cowardice, but it is 
a cowardice which has been repeated again and again in 
French history. 

Mr. Fletcher sets out in his introduction his views of the 
main corrections which Carlyle’s history requires, and he 
follows the text with a continuous annotation in which 
errors or omissions are pointed out. The result is not wholly 
satisfactory. Nothing could be more praiseworthy than the 
industry which the editor has brought to his task. But it is 
not agreeable to read a narrative, and to be pulled up, so to 
speak, times without number and told that this narrative is 
erroneous or incomplete. We begin to ask whether it was 
worth while to bestow so much labour on a book which needed 
so much setting right. On the other hand, there isa great deal 
to be said for the course which has been pursued. In the first 
place, Carlyle’s work is not to be lightly set aside. It is not 
a history of the Revolution, but, as his editor puts it, a series 
of pictures of the Revolution, and these pictures are extra- 


' ordinarily brilliant. Louis, Marie Antoinette, Marat, Danton 


—the finest study of all—are only a few of the vivid con- 


: ceptions that could be named. And then it still keeps 
;its hold on the imagination of the public. 


If we are 


more inclined nowadays than we were forty years ago to 
regard Carlyle as a littérateur rather than as a prophet, his is 
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cane Ap conjure with. Very possibiy if Mr. Fletcher 


had sent out in his own name a history of the French Revolu- 
tion—we think that the time for such a history has not yet 
come—it would have run a risk of failing, for all the merit of 
ts execution. On the whole, we are inclined to think that he 
eis done well. Carlyle, he says, is the English writer to 
whom he would send any one who required to be stimulated 
to take an interest in the subject. He retains therefore the 
stimulating power, and with vast labour has corrected errors 
and supplied defects in his original. 





NOVELS. 


THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD.* 


We foresee that there will be a considerable divergence of | 


opinion over Mr. Barrie’s new book, and that while perhaps 
the majority of readers will be delighted, not a few will be re- 
pelled by precisely the qualities which appeal to the majority. 
To begin with, it belongs to that species of literary entertain- 
ment which is governed by no hard-and-fast canons of con- 
struction or arrangement. It has no homogeneity, being part 
novel, part fantasy, in which one alternately looks at the 
world through the large and the small end of an opera-glass, 
—through the eyes of childhood and of middle age. It is, in 
other words, the autobiography of a middle-aged and extremely 
whimsical erypto-philanthropist, with as its central feature 
a brilliantly imaginative Child’s Fairy Guide to Kensington 
Gardens.—Incidentally, we may say that there are whole pages 
in it which might be read and appreciated by a child of eight, 
or certainly ten —There are plenty of touches of dry humour, 
there is considerable play of delicate and poetic fancy, but the 
dominant note of the book is sentiment of the most intimate, 
we had almost said the most unbridled, character. The formula, 
it ig true, occasionally recalls Sterne, but the spirit is more 
closely akin to that of Da vid Copperfield. The narrator plays at 
being a purely selfish cynic, and adopts all sorts of fantastic | 
and eccentric devices to preserve his attitude of detach- 
ment and guard against the natural results of his exorhi- 
tant benevolence. But although he conceals his feelings 
under a bearskin, and emulates the attitude of a porcupine, 
he is, none the less, signed and sealed of the tribe of 
Cheeryble. 
It is not easy in the space at our disposal to convey even 


hundreds of trees ; and first you come to the Figs, but you scorn 
to loiter there, for the Figs is the resort of superior little persons, 
who are forbidden to mix with the commonalty, and is so named, 
according to legend, because they dress in full fig. These dainty 
ones are themselves contemptuously called Figs by David and 
other heroes, and you have a key to the manners and customs of 
this dandiacal section of the Gardens when I tell you that cricket 
is called crickets here. Occasionally a rebel Fig climbs over the 
fence into the world, and such a one was Miss Mabel Grey, of 
whom I shall tell you when we come to Miss Mabel Grey’s gate. 
She was the only really celebrated Fig. We are now in the 
Broad Walk, and it is as much bigger than the other walks as 
your father is bigger than you. David wondered if it began little, 
and grew and grew, until it was quite grown up, and whether 
| the other walks are its babies, and he drew a picture, which 
diverted him very much, of the Broad Walk giving a tiny 

walk an airing in a perambulator. In the Broad Walk 
| you meet all the people who are worth knowing, and there 
| is usually a grown-up with them to prevent their going on 
| the damp grass, and to make them stand disgraced at the 
corner of a seat if they have been mad-dog or Mary-Annish. To 
be Mary-Annish is to behave like a girl, whimpering because 
nurse won’t carry you, or simpering with your thumb in your 
mouth, and it is a hateful quality ; but to be mad-dog is to kick 
out at everything, and there is sume satisfaction in that. If I 
were to point out all the notabls places as we pass up the Broad 
Walk, it would be time to turn back before we reach them, and I 
simply: wave my stick at Cecco Hewlett’s Tree, that memorable 
spot where a boy called Cecco lost his penny, and, looking for it, 
found twopence. There has been a good deal of excavation going 
on there ever since. Farther up the walk is the little wooden 
house in which Marmaduke Perry hid. There is no more awful 
story of the Gardens than this of Marmaduke Perry, who had’ 
been Mary-Annish three days in suceession, and was sentenced to 
appear in the Broad Walk dressed in his sister’s clothes. He hid 
in the little wooden house, and refused to emerge until they 
brought him knickerbockers with pockets.” 





The exclusively fairy scenes, again, are admirable. What 
could be better, for example, than the distinction drawn by 
Mr. Barrie between some of the guiding principles of the 
fairy and the human community ?— 

“One of the great differences between the fairies and us is that 
they never do anything useful. When the first baby laughed for 
the first time, his laugh broke into a million pieces, and they all 
went skipping about. That was the beginning of fairies. ‘They 
look tremendously busy, you know, as if they had not a moment 
to spare, but if you were to ask them what they are doing, they 
could not tell you in the least. They are frightfully ignorant, 
and everything they do is make-believe. They have a postman, 
but he never calls except at Christmas with his little box, and 
though they have beautiful schools, nothing is taught in them; 
the youngest child being chief person is always elected mistress, 
and when she has called the roll, they all go out for a walk and 





an outline sketch of this ingenious medley. You are to 
imagine a middle-aged soldier, of independent fortune, an 
inveterate clubman, who from his favourite window in Pal! Mall | 
witnesses the occasional meetings of a little nursery governess | 
and a struggling artist, divines their mutual relations, and 
by a dramatic, but silent, intervention precipitates the crisis 
which brings about their marriage. You are to accept, 
amongst a host of other coincidences, a contiguity of 
residence between the clubman and the young couple which 
enables him to realise the acuteness of their struggie, 
decides him to adept the role of fairy-godfather, patron, and 
good Samaritan, and prompts him a year later, in an acute 
spasm of sympathy for the distressed father, to invent a 
dream-child of his own to vindicate and justify his benevo- 
lent interest. For the carrying out of his schemes an 
accomplice is needed, and the opportune misfortune of a 
club-waiter enables the hero—whose powers of telescopic 
vision from the club window are once more exercised with 
prodigious effect—to secure the services of the entire famiiy, 
including a preternaturaliy sharp little street-Arabess named 
Irene, who steps straight cut of Dickens. From this point 
the appropriation of David (the young couple’s ehild) by 
his fairy-godfather progresses rapidly, the peculiar feature 
of the relationship being that the benefactor never speaks 
to the mother or allows any other person to share in his 
interviews, excursions, or walks with the child. From this 
point also the story disappears in a maze of fantastic inter- 
ludes and digressions, connected more or less closely with tle 
child fairy-lore of Kensington Gardens. Some of these show 
Mr. Barrie at his best, which is saying a great deal. The 
chapter headed “The Grand Tour of the Gardens” is alto- 
gether delightful, and we are glad to justify the use of the 
epithet by the following extract :— 


a : * “77° 
‘The Gardens are a tremendous big place, with millions and 


| 








* The Little White Bird, By J. M. Barrie, London: Hodder & Stoughton. [és.] 





| child and of his St. Bernard dog ‘ Porthos.’ 


never come back.” 
We would also single out for especial commendation the letter 
which the narrator writes to David’s mother instituting an 


| exhaustive comparison between the merits and demerits of her 


Having done this, 
we are free to declare that the book, as a whole, illustrates a 
fact which has already been startlingly revealed by Mr. 
Barrie’s recent novels,—that ke is of all contemporary writers 
of real merit least capable of self-criticism, least conscious of 
his lapses from tact, and even taste, of his sudden trans- 
gressions across the bordey-iine that severs romance from 
melodrama, simplicity from effusion, poignancy from in- 
trusiveness. The whimsicality and poetic charm of a great 
deal of The Little White Bird ave heyond question. Speaking 
for ourselves, and we are quite ready to admit that this w.il 
be a minority view, we are bound to add that at least half the 
book is a mere aberration of talent,—a distressingly clever 
exhibition of the workings of a sensitive, subtle, yet ill- 
regulated imagination. 








Mother Earth. By Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes-Robertson). 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Mrs. Harrod has written a very pretty 
book. Perhaps this may be said to be faint praise, but it is, we 
feel sure, the criticism which will occur to the minds of the 
majority of those who read it. All the characters in the book are 
good, and they act in the most gentlemanlike and ladylike manner 
it is possible to imagine. They never, however, bore the reader, 
—they are far too well bred. When they have no more that is 
entertaining to say, the chapter comes to an end and the scene 
shifts. Mys. Harrod does not attempt to vivisect her creations, 
or to show the reader much more of their inmost feelings and 
emotions than he could have observed had he had the good 
fortune of their acquaintance; but neither, after all, did Miss 
Austen. The landowner who loves his acres above any woman on 
earth, and the rich American girl whose heart he wins without at - 
first losing his own, are both charming people to meet for an 
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hour. The clever boy whose first love affair keeps back the action 
of the story, and the woman whom they all like and nobody loves, 
are even more attractively sketched. We wish we knew what 
became of these last. The book might have been a little longer 
with advantage. 

Kitwyk. By Mrs. John Lane. (John Lane. 6s.)—Kitwyk, 
about whose inhabitants Mrs. Lane has just written a dozen short 
stories, is supposed to be alittle town in Holland. The Dutch 
scenes of country-town life which she puts before her readers are 
picturesque and remarkably well focussed. It is difficult to be 
slightly satirical, and yet not to “minify,” to make an incident 
wholly ridiculous, and yet not wholly insignificant. This diffi- 
culty Mrs. Lane has surmounted. When the Burgomaster of 
Kitwyk sets his heart on ornamenting the Council Chamber with a 
sofa to be kept for his own exclusive use, in the hope of augment- 
ing the dignity of his office, the reader laughs, but he feels at the 
same time that this matter of the sofa was of real significance in 
Kitwyk, and appeared in the eyes of the Town Councillors to 
have an importance almost equal to that of the French Revolu- 
tion. The scenes arranged round the town pump, where the girls 
of the village go to draw water, are pretty, but remind the reader 
too much of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. 

A Pasteboard Crown. By Clara Morris. (Isbister and Co. 6s.) 
—The scene of this story is laid in New York. The Lawtons are 
a poor family of good origin. Upon their tiny income the father, 
mother, and two daughters can barely live up to the lowest 
standard of gentility. Both daughters are beautiful, amusing, 
energetic, and unsophisticated. The younger pursues a course of 
true love which runs remarkably smooth, while her sister, who is 
the real heroine of the novel, goes on to the stage. By far the 
best scenes in the book deal with the theatre and “the profes- 
sion.” (Those who have read Clara Morris’s former book, “ Life 
on the Stage,” will realise that this writer knows her subject.) 
The hero, a brilliant actor who has forsaken his art to become a 
manager for the sake of money, behaves all through the story 
like a scoundrel. Yet the reader is brought to a great extent 
under his fascination, and is made to feel that he is a good man 
acting a bad part, and that circumstances have forced upon him a 
réle for which Providence did not intend him. He discerns the 
latent geniys of the heroine, and in helping her to develop her 
powers finds consolation for his own wasted talents. The actress 
takes New York by storm, and of course falls in love with her 
mentor, who cannot find courage to tell her that he has a wife in 
Europe. How Sybil Lawton succeeds, and why the crowns of love 
and of success turn out to be but pasteboard, we recommend the 
reader to discover for himself. 

Out of the West. By Elizabeth Higgins. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Mrs. Higgins appears to write in the interests 
of the Populist party. American politics are somewhat obscure 
to all but a few specially informed observers on this side 
What we have heard of the Populists has not recommended’ 
them to our favourable judgment. Mrs. Higgins puts, or 
at least does her best to put, a different colour on their 
action. Frank Field, who has wasted time and money in New 
York, is sent out by his father, a millionaire, to take charge of a 
property, two grain elevators and surroundings, in the Far West. 
The region is visited with a drought; poverty follows it, and in 
the winter, starvation, both of hunger and cold. Banks fail, and 
the whole place is reduced to despair. Then the real Frank comes 
out, the development being quickened by his love for a woman 
lecturer who takes up her parable against the greedy capitalism 
of the East. We must own that the story does not always explain 
itself. But it is easy to see that it is a powerful bit of work, and 
inspired by a strong conviction. And what things American 
writers will venture to say of their own institutions! 


From Behind the Arras. By Mrs. Philip Champion de 
Crespigny. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—At first sight it seems 
a strange thing to recommend an author by saying that he or she 
has never written anything before. So might a tailor say of a 
coat that the cutter-out had been exercising his art for the first 
time. Still, the venture may justify itself. Some novelists have 
never again equalled their first venture. The plotof From Behind 
the Arras is familiar. The heroine isa young French lady, anda 
marriage with which she is not satisfied has been arranged for 
her. The situation is complicated by various circumstances, as 
by the obscurity that hangs over her father’s fate, and by 
intrigues which have for their object the young lady’s fortune. 
The author has certainly contrived to make an effective story, not 
always, perhaps, -as clear as it might be, but full of well-told 
adventure, and not wanting in interest. 


The Sacred By William Westall. 


Crescents. 


Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Westall’s story reminds us, naturally, of “The 
Moonstone.” 


There’ is, indeed, considerable difference between 





(Chatto and } 
i nicht have been bestowed on Oxford rather than on London. Dr. 


the two plots, but both the stories have to do with 
convenient kind of ‘property, the historic jewel. 
part of the volume is occupied with the narrative 

of i 
Colonel Yule, who has had various adventures in the Pr 
region of Afghanistan and the neighbouring provinces, Wh, 
he comes to a characteristic. end, we are occupied with “ 


that most in. 
The greater 


fortunes of his daughter Aisha. Meanwhile the jewels thes 
occasional appearances, generally in company with a thief “9 


more. or less romantic kind. This is one of the novels of which j 
is not possible to say much without spoiling the story rt 
readers must be content with the brief verdict that The ee 
Crescents is not unworthy of the veteran teller of tales whose nam 
appears on the title-page. . 

Love and Louisa. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Sands and Co. 6s.) 
—Louisa is a delightful and interesting person; it is quite ‘ 
pleasure to know her. The reader is first introduced to her 
late one afternoon as she is returning to her father’s house 
having run away from a drunken husband. Early next morning 
she thinks better of her flight and goes back to him, only to bi 
him die. He leaves her very rich and bitterly prejudiced against 
marriage, but not against men, for she has never hated him 
though his faults have repelled and frightened her. She is young, 
with that great desire for enjoyment and freedom which is the 
natural outcome of reaction after the life of repression and humilia- 
tion which circumstances have obliged her to lead. Without 
recourse to elaborate descriptions of beauty or disquisitions upon 
charm, the author has managed to give her heroine a quite unusual 
attraction, an attraction which makes up for several serious 
defects in the book. The action of the story is not very well 
managed, and drags a little. The devoted and patient hero ig 
something of a prig, and the reader grudges him his final success, 
The wicked doctor is a lay figure. The second heroine, who is 
admirably sketched, drops out of the story at the end without 
any suggestion being made as to what became of her beyond the 
fact that she went back to America. We recommend the story of 
Louisa to all those who enjoy the now rare sensation of falling in 
love with the heroine of a novel. Madame Albanesi knows how 
to draw women, but certainly, so far as this book is concerned, 
she fails altogether in her portraits of men. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XXX. (VI. of the Supple- 
mentary Issue). (A.and C. Black.)—It is scarcely less difficult than 
usual to choose subjects for notice out of the multitude which claim 
attention. As wecome lower down the alphabet the supplementary 
articles naturally become fewer; yet we are still struck, if not 
astonished, at seeing how much has happened within but a few 
years. Taking Imperial interests first, it is gratifying to note 
what progress has been made in the government of Kashmir under 
British influence. The great change has, of course, been the 
abolition of serfdom. Kashmir, in fact, affords an interesting 
parallel to Egypt. Man has, it is true, to contend with more 
violent forces of Nature—earthquake, famine, and disease—but 
the condition of the country steadily rises. In the Madras Presi- 
dency the same beneficial influences are at work. In respect of 
one of the great needs of India—education—much has been done, 
though very much more remains. Pupils in Colleges and schools 
have risen in a decade by about 65 per cent.; yet not a sixth part 
of the children of school age, even if the proportion be taken 
at a much smaller figure than here, has yet been reached. 
The protected Malay States, though not technically part 
of the Empire, also show satisfactory results. In domestic 
matters we turn, as the mention of education suggests, to the 
important topic of “Libraries.” Here, too, much has been done. 
(Bedford has the distinction of not having put the Libraries 
Acts in force.) The number of libraries supported by the rates 
has increased in twenty years from ninety-six to four hundred 
and forty, more than seventy of these being found in Greater 
London. The great libraries show satisfactory results in growth 
and methods of management. It is, for instance, a notable im- 
provement that the titles of new books are put into the catalogue 
of the British Museum every fortnight. The printed books now 
exceed two millions in number. This is slightly in excess of the 
real, though not of the nominal, number contained in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris. ‘The Bodleian reckons its possessions 
at six ‘hundred thousand. It would ‘be interesting to know 
whether anything has been executed or planned for the utilisation 
of the Stuckey Lean bequest, which, one can hardly help thinking, 





Herbert’ Putnam supplies a formidable list of libraries in the 
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He himself presides: over the Congress Library 
with nearly @ million volumes (including pamphlets). In this 
sonnection we may mention a very informing prefatory essay 
or Me Augustine Birrell entitled “Modern Conditions of Literary 
Production.” This is one of the subjects which show Mr. Birrell’s 

wers to the best advantage; we cannot but hope that he 
en not attain his ambition of exchanging literature for politics. 
Even here he is not able to resist a wholly unnecessary digression 
because it gives him a chance of attacking a class which he dis- 
likes. An important article, divided into many sections, discusses 
the subject of Labour legislation. We must be content with a 
pare notice of it, as also of Lord Davey’s summary of recent legis- 
lation under the item of “ Law.” A special article from the pen 
of Sir William Markby is given to “Mahommedan Law.” In the 
srovince of biography there is much that might be noticed if 
circumstances permitted. M. de Lesseps is described by the 
specially competent hand of M. de Blowitz, who vindicates 
in a spirited paragraph the honour as well as the ability of 
sone of the most powerful instruments of the creative genius 
of the nineteenth century.” Lord Leighton is appreciated by 
Mr, Cosmo Monkhouse, who also furnishes an article on Millais. 
He is himself commemorated by his friend Mr. Austin Dobson. 
He was one of the sanest and most competent of art critics, and a 
poet whose rank must not be measured by the bulk, or even by 
the popularity, of his work. Bishop Lightfoot is commemorated 
by Chancellor Lias, J. R. Lowell by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, James 


United States. 


Martineau by the eminently competent hand of Dr.. Fairbairn, | 


and Moltke by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. We may also mention a 


prief memoir of a gallant and skilful soldier whose merits have | 


scarcely been recognised im an adequate way, George Gordon 
Meade, “ the first Union commander to defeat Lee in the open 


field.” 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 








[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


An Offcer’s Letters to nis Wife during the Crimean War. With 
an Introductory Memoir by Mrs. W. J. Tait. (Elliot Stock. 6s.) 


—Richard Denis Kelly got his commission (from Sandhurst, | 


without purchase) in 1834, In January, 1855, he landed at 
Balaclava, being in command of a large draft which had been 
sent out to reinforce his regiment (the 34th). Things were then 
very bad—his first letter is dated January 17th—if not at their 
very worst. The letters, which are pretty frequent, describe the | 
condition of things very vividly. The draft was kept for five days | 
on board ship, landed at 10.30, and took five and a half hours to | 
march the seven miles between the harbour and the camp. On | 
March 14th he records a visit from Sir George Brown, who had | 
just returned from hospital at Malta. It is scarcely credible that 
when the regiment was paraded he ordered that all the men who 
had lost their shakos should be tried by Court-Martial! Truly a 
fine soldier of the old school! “ His creed,” writes the irreverent 
Colonel—he was then in command—“seems to be that without 
pipeclay, blacking, sticks, and plenty of drill, to be used under all 
and every circumstances, the British Army will go to ruin.” On 
March 28rd Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly was taken prisoner, and for 
about five months after this date the letters are occupied with 
details of his captivity. He seems to have been treated with 
kindness, and even courtesy. About the end of August he was 
exchanged, and got back to the Crimea not long after the 
evacuation of Sebastopol. There are no complaints, we observe, 
of hardship during the second winter. On February 25th we find: 
*The whole army looked uncommonly clean and healthy,”’—there 
were twenty-six thousand men present on the ground; we have 
gone a good way beyond that. Under the same date there 
is a complaint of a war correspondent sending to a newspaper “a 
detailed account of our position at Kertch, with the strength of | 
the fortifications, garrison, &c.” And that strength, we learn 
elsewhere, was none too large. R. D. Kelly rose to the rank of l 
General, commanded the Cork District from 1874 to 1877, and the | 
Eastern District in England 1877-1878. He died in 1897 in his | 
eighty-third year. 





} 
i 
A Maker of the New Orient. By William Elliot Griffis. | 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 3s. 6d.)—Under this title Dr. 

Griffis tells the story of the life and work of Samuel Robbins | 
Brown. He was born in Connecticut in 1810, receiving from his | 
mother the inheritance of missionary zeal. His first employment 

was as a teacher of the deaf and dumb. In 18388 he went out asa 

missionary to China. Later on came some years of work in a| 
pastorate at home. In 1860 he went out to Japan, and there spent | 


the remainder of his life. The Japan of those days differed toto 
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caelo from the progressive Japan that we know. What share such 
men as S. R. Brown had in bringing about the change it would 
be hard to say ; but it can scarcely be doubted that what influence 
he exercised was for good. His great work was a translation of 
the Bible into Japanese. This, from the way in which it has held 
its place, seems to have been well done. §.R. Brown was a broad- 
minded man, eminently fitted by his:habits of thought for his life- 
work. We are glad to have the opportunity, given indeed rather 
late, for he died in 1880, of seeing what he was and what he did. 





Tolstot as Man and Artist. By Dmitri Merejkowski.. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—It is not easy to say what M. 
Merejkowski really thinks of Tolstoi as am artist. His:view of him 
as a man is less obscure. Put in afew words, it is that Tolstoi is 
profoundly egotistic, while he thinks himself, and indeed means 
to be, profoundly altruistic. We have no call, possibly our author 
has no call, to pass judgment on this side of Tolstoi’s personality, 
except, indeed, that the “man” has been put very much into 
evidence. All Europe has been invited, so to speak, to see him 
“at home,” to note what he eats and drinks, to hear what are his 
conceptions of duty, and to observe how far he lives wp to them. 
| But as an artist, what does M. Merejkowski think of him? He 
| is not perfect; he is not representatively Russian. The ideal 
Russian is to come hereafter, and tobe a compound of 
| Tolstoi and Dostoievski, a definition which is less enlightening 
than we could wish. “In this Russian,’ goes on our author, 
“shall the Man-God be manifested to. the Western world,” a 
sentence which seems to us absurd or worse. When we come 
to particulars, there is much acute criticism in the appreciation 
of Tolstoi as an artist. His tricks of style, his incessant 
| repetition of some physical detail in his characters—a point of 
| curious resemblance to Charles Dickens—and the cruelty, one 
| might say the brutality, of his realism are insisted upon. All 
| this is gone into at much length, and almost, we must own, to 
weariness. We are disposed to ask now and then, Is the subject 
| quite adequate? M. Merejkowski has also written, we are told, “a 
| study of the Religion of Tolstoi and Dostoievski,” but it is 

not yet determined whether this shall be given to the English and 
American public. 





Daily Training. By E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 4s.)—The title of this book, which belongs 
to the “Imperial Athletic Library,” indicates its purpose. It is 
intended to give rules, rules always founded on priuciples, not for 
preparation for feats of strength, but for general well-being of 
body. It is a treatise on “daily” training, not the special 
cultivation of an abnormal strength, a cultivation which may be 
easily overdone and end in collapse, but of the general cultivation 
of a good physical habit. Diet is, of course, one of the main 
points. Our authors are strongly disposed to a modified 


| vegetarianism; then there are exercises, for which very detailed 


instructions are given, and some admirably sound advice on morals. 


| Altogether this is a book which any one may read with profit. 


A.B.C. of Solo-Whist. By Edwin Oliver. (H.J.Drane. 1s.)— 
Does any one play “solo-whist”? At one time we were afraid 
it would turn out the legitimate monarch of games. And 
now whist is almost dethroned, but by a mightier rival,— 
Aivos Bacireder Tov Ziv’? eEeAnAands. It is bridge, not solo-whist, 
that is the usurper. However, if any one is still faithful to the 
game, here are its laws duly set forth, 


House Mottoes and Inseriptions, Old and New. By S. F. A. 
Caulfeild. (Elliot Stock. 5s.)—Mrs. Caulfeild has collected a 
considerable mass of material here, and made thereby a contribu- 
tion of no little value to what may be called “ house-lore.” Some 
improvements might have been made. We cannot discern any 
principles in the arrangement of the English counties. Why not 
an alphabetical order? Then the Latin would have been the 
better for a little correction. Tardi should be tarde (p. 23); coga, 
cogo (p. 24); manquam, nunquam (ib.) ; similam, similem (p. 31) ; 
tolerari, toleravi (p. 33) ; wn, ut (p. 35) ; mirabilis, mirabili (p. 38) ; 
civitos, civitas (p. 55) ; liedas, laedas, and desecras, desecres (p. 58). 
Uno avulso non deficit alter is not from Horace but from Virgil. 
We do not see the beautiful inscription on a house-porch Pax 


| intranti on the outer side, Salus exeunti on the inner. 


Dogs and Doggerel. By Carine and Will Cadby. (The Art 
Record Press. 6d.)—Here we have the versified story of “two 
little Airedale pups.” We are introduced to their father, who 
seems a little burdened with the responsibility, and see them at 
play and in their occasional little differences, for as the annalist 
pathetically remarks— 
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“ It’s fearfully annoying to a growing hungry Foot 
To have a little sister, who snatches all the d, 
To say the very least—it’s unladylike and rude.” 


The photographs are excellent, and should greatly please the 
tover of dogs,—i.e., the man or woman of sense. 


We must briefly mention a memoir on The Variation and Corre- 
lation of the Human Skull, by Cicely D. Fawcett, B.Sc.; assisted 
by Alice Lee, D.Sc., and others; reprinted from Biometrica. 
The chief material of the study were crania of the Naqada race, a 
prehistoric people whose cemeteries exist in Upper Egypt, pre- 
sumably about eight thousand years old. The most definite con- 
clusion reached is that “the close resemblance in the majority of 
characters of Naqadas, Thebans, and Copts leads one to believe 
that one is examining substantially the same race at intervals 
during eight thousand years.” The editing of the memoir has 
been done by Professor Karl Pearson. 





New Eprrions.—The “ Pearl” Edition of The Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron. (John Murray. 1s. net.) Sartor Resartus. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by the Rev. James Wood. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Dr. Wood, who died in March, 1901, at an 
advanced age, was an indefatigable worker,—editing dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias. He was a fervent disciple of Carlyle, and 
this book, in which he laboriously annotates throughout the sage’s 
most characteristic work, was the work which he himself most 
valued. It was first published in 1870. In the “ Caxton Series” 
(George Newnes, 6s. net) Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers, 
2 vols. Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With Illustrations by Margaret Armstrong. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d.) The Ingoldsby Legends. Illustrated 
by Herbert Cole. (John Lane. 63.) A Commentary on Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam. By A. C. Bradley, LL.D. (Macmillan and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—A second edition, which has been subjected 
to much revision.——Emma and Persuasion. By Jane Austen. 
(R. Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. and 2s. net.) The History of 
Samuel Titmarsh and The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By W. M. 
Thackeray. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. net.)——The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, The Professor at the Breakfast Table, The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 3s. 6d. each net.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ae 
Adams - H.), The Nazarene : a Study of a Man, 8vo......... (Wellby) net 4/6 
Amen of the Unlearned (The) : a Lay Conimentary, by M. C. E., er 8vo 


es Stock) net 5/0 
Baring (M.), The Black Prince, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. (Lane) net 5/0 
Begtrup (J.), The Slide Valve and its Func tions, BVO 0... 





























(Spon) net § 0 


Boxall (G. E.), The Anglo-Saxon, Cr 8V0............sccsssssseeseetseneesees (Richards) 6/0 
Buxton (W. ps A History and Description of English Porcelain (Cassell) net 30 0 
Capey (E. F. H.), ORIN MNMEE MONI 5.5 ccsssusaccccssccereceroustercceroee cree (Methuen) 3/6 

(J. F. Shaw) 3/6 


Comrie (M. 8.), Sir Josceline’s Hostage, cr ‘8vo 
Cornwall (N.), The Little Don of Oxford, cr 8vo (J. F.Shaw) 2/6 
Cowell (G.), Some Account of the Perey Lodge of Freemasons, No. 198, 8vo 
(Bemrose) net 15/0 
Coxe (H. C.), Manual of French Law and Commercial Information, er 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Darton's Sunday Pleasure Book, 2nd Series, 4to ......... (Gardner & Darton) 2/6 
Davis (W. 8.), Belshazzar: a Tale of the Fall of Babylon, cr 8vo (Richards) 6/0 
Dilke (Lady), French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the Eighteenth 








Century, te toe cursus cekeneen eee vabsitebseniinaiaeiatel (Bell) net 28/0 
Douglas (L.) History of Siena, 8vo . (J. Fag nd net 25/0 
Warle (W.), * Bayes Within,” TBM ........r.seccsccevssesessveccoveosaces (G. Allen) net 5/0 
A nes (Count von), The Cloud upon the Sanctuary .. (Wellby) net 2/6 

Edser (E.). Light for Students, cr BVO v.cccccsscessesccecesseccesseceerccs Pa) 6/0 


Evans (J. C.), Physico-Chemical Tables for use of Analysts, Vol. I., 8vo 
(Griffin) net 24/0 
Ewart (A. J.), New Matriculation Botany, cr 8vo .. ..(Clive) 3/6 
Franklin (W. B.), The Early Eucharist, A.D. 50-180 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Freer (F. A.). Edward White: his Life and Work, er 8vo...... (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Garrigues (H. J.), Text-Book of the Science and Art of Obstetrics, 8vo 
(Li ppincott) net 25/0 
Giberne (A.), The Rack of the Tough Werld, cr 8vo.. zi utchinson) 6/0 
Giles (H. A.), China and the Chinese, cr 8vo . R ‘ (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Gillie (E. A.), ‘ Jimmy,” ‘‘ Would I were a Boy, Or BVO save (J. F. Shaw) 2/6 
Graydon (W. M.), Wit th Cossack and Convict, cr 8VO ..........000000(Jarrold) 3/6 
Greene (H.), Picketts’ Gap, cr 8vo .. A ae . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Haggard (H. R.), Rural England, 2 Vols. 8vo .. Rccwen (Longmans) net 36,0 
Hearn (L.), Kotto: Japanese Curios, cr 8vo . - (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hobhouse (E.). The Brunt of the War and WwW here ‘it Feil, er8vo (Methuen) 60 
Hole (W. G.), Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic, cr 8vo.........(E. Mathews) net 26 
Humphry (Mrs. ), Etiquette for Every Day, a (Richards) 50 
Hymns of the Holy Eastern Church, cr 8V0 ..............0000- (A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Index Animalium, Vol. I., 1758-1800, 8vo.. .. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Jenkins (B.), Motor- Cars and the Application ‘of Mechanical Power to 









Road Vehicles, 8vo .(Unwin) net 21/0 
Jones (A. S.) and Rocchling (H. A: ye Natural and Artificial Sewage Treat- 
ID oc sak nncisetsha ta nstéun stictips teaeh tabion men une ben bri ghainkene dieeedensesccal (Spon) net 3/6 
Kaldy (J.), History of Hungarian Music, cr 8vo ..(W. Reeves) net 2/6 
Kestell (J. D.), Through Shot and Flame, cr 8vo ...................48 (Methuen) 6/0 
King (J. M.), Theology of Christ’s Teaching, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10,6 
Tang (A.), History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation, Vol. II., 8vo ' 
(W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Leighton (D.), Vicissitudes of Fort St. George, er oro... ane net 2/6 
Lowell (J. R.), The Early Prose Works, cr 8vo ............... .(Lane) net 5/0 
“‘Lucas Malet’ Birthday Book (The), 12mo. (Unwin) net 4/6 
Lyly (John). Complete Works, 3 vols. 8vo ............ “(Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 


Malan (A. H.), Other Famous Houses of Great Britain, and their True 
Stories, imp 8vo . ae ... (Putnam) net 210 
Masefield (J.). Salt . iter Ballads. er r 8v0 pidipscespeecvbassetpebiavanacaae (Richards) 3/6 
Masson (R.), Leslie Farquhar, cr 8v0.............00008 ..(J. Murray) 6/0 
Mayne (E. C.), Jessie E Vande WUE TET 0) cocencdprecnnsscaccckanusbeoel (G. Allen) 6/0 





Mr. Balfour's ag tics Critically E 
Miller (F. Max), Las e and Letters 3f, Zvols ro st 
Nicholson (W.), Twelve Portraits, folio ....... 
Norway (G.), Willough nin an cr 8v0 .......... 








Noyce (F.), Basket India, and Afghanistan 
O'Gara (4 ( = eo eeepah Repu ublic, cr hs ST IIR ras (Unwin) 
Oxenham is Under the Iron Flail, cr’ pee ys i “atl net 21) 
Paterson (A.), The King’s Agent, cr 8vo ......” RET Ae 

in) 6 


Patterson (A. W. AC The Story of Oratorio, cr 8vo 





Pertwee (E.), The Art of Speaking, er 8 W. Scott) net 3 
Reed (Sir E, J.), Pooms, _ sent abeoea ~-(Sonnenschein 28 
ae (W. P.), Sta’ te Experiments in Austria’ and ‘New Zealand, pon 5/0 
Reuss (J.), Distant Lamps : a Novel, cr ive." Bic chard) net a4 


Reynolds (Mrs. |B.), The Relations, and What they Kelai 6/0 
Roberts (F, H.), Sunday Morning’ T y ic (iiohinon 6 
 comerosaton, br Br9 ny ii rning Talks with te (nea Tre and Girls a 0 
unciman » Win jammers ‘and Sea Tram; Ss, 8 yi * 
Sanders (T. W.), The ur’s heater ad Unters ren a 
Seven Signs (The): Studies of the Miracic of she Gooey amen Hide) 7p 
udies of the 
clan (es pant he cr = iracles — Geapet ween tie to § a : 
a n’s Lieutenants, ‘Bvo a (Smii M4 
Smith (Sameye My tag on Work, cr 8v0 ............. (Hodder & Eth & Elder) 7 
Sinoke po ‘Her Barn ; ing (Th Og cg vO 7 weethaieny icbares) net tp 
uthey ournal of a Tour in the Netherlands, 1815..." 
Stables 7 som The Cruise of the ‘ Vengeful,’ cr B90: cccccat (J. F. Shay 0 
Stevenson (BR. L.), Fables, with Etchings by E. kK. K. Martya (lonemens} ni ae 
Tarkington (B.), The Two Vanrevels, cr 8vo... (Ri TRigkanet 10/6 
Thomas (A. aT be Cleevers of Cleever, cr 8v0.. me 
Turley (C.), Godfrey Martin, Schoolboy, cr Bro 
‘Tanee (P.), ine Shroud of Christ, 4to.. 
Villiers (F.), Pictures of Many Wars, cr ‘Bvo... 
Weber (C. O.), The go amy ed of India, 8vo .............. 
bry! C. J.), The Ness King: Ballads, sane cr ee 
White (Roma), Bakshish, cr 8vo... 
Wildenbruch (E. von), The Danaid, cr 8v0... 
Williams (G. F.), The Diamond Mines in South h Africa... 
—_ =. ir ‘ a. ~~ menage er 8yo .. a 
angwi ne’s Womenkind, cr 8V0.............0000.. e 
Zittel (K. A. von), Text-Book of Paleontology, Vol. ii......(ifucmilleay ey 100 
Zueblin (C.), American Municipal Progress, 12mo pileedesenel (Macmillan) net oe 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. .,. 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
(1040 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| PAID IN CLAIMS - More than £1 1,500,000 


NATIONAL ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,000 
PR OV | D E NT Alocdy dined 2500006 yamonugst the Assure], 

a. 
INSTITUTION | iztorsrsstAoromnes, Folicicn are iereed, com 


FOR MUTUAL vision for old age. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





















A ll) 6 
.(Simpkin) net bY 
millan) net 42/0 
-.-+-(Cassell) 6/0 
































No. 48 Gracecuourcu Strect, Lonpoy, E.C, 








The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. An excellent 


article.” 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


It is very soluble. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 





Mirror of Perfection (The 1 Record of St. Francis of Assisi, er 8vo 
(Burns & Oates) 5/0 





Baker.” 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Bead Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
Estapiisnep 1824, 


Capital- 5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. TORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 


James I'letcher, Esq. 

Joln Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

| Edward Harbord Lushingtou, Esq. 

| Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

| Right Hon. Lord Stalbridze, 

| Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G.C.B. 


jog Kdward Barnett, Esq. 
Ooi. Lord Battersea. 
F “Cavendish Bentinck, Esy. 
prancis Augustus Bevan, Es. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. | "4 
Thomas Henry Burrou shes, Es}. 
Francis pig Buxton, Esq. 

na Cator, hs. é 5 
.o. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the : 
Major-Gen, Sit 

‘SL 


ee AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esy., F.C.A. 








Hon. Everard C. Dighy. : 
: Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 


INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, ani 
ld and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ate Rates of Premium. — 
cong eet including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


FiRE 
Laseho 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 


tion of business. ‘ ; 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


STRAINED VISION 
indicated by Headaches, Neuralgie Pains, 
and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
mediate and skilful attention, otherwise great 
inischief may be caused to the eyes which 
eannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
| ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
| ihe Eyessee OUR EYES, 

by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S.,F.R.MLS, 
| 70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
| from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
H Consultations free of charge. 


HEADACHES! 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 


DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT = an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application, 
E. DENT and CO. Litd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 








BY SPECIAL 





TRADE-MARE. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
inLondon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a S$ 





Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depét 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





There is more beef concentrated 


in a pound of 


LEMCO 


than in a pound of any other 


food in the world. 


LEMCO is the original and only genuine 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT, 
MONTE FIANO, 


RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 





34 LeapENHALL Street, Lonvoy, E.C. 





The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be hal post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for, Bedroom Furniture 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to. make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and au estimate, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

I rr a Ss Hi Fish Napkins, 211 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5,6 perdez, 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5,6. 

Samples aud Kitchen Table Cioths, -'/11} each. Strong Huckaback 

"Price Lists Roller Towel 

post-free, 


Towels, 4 6 per doz. y owel- 
we DAMASK be ter deatnts ore oe 

TABLE and House LINEN. 
THE 








VINOLIA 
SOAP-WORKS 


are Sweet and Clean as a Kitchen, and the 


Soap best for the Complexion. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 
LONDON: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
WEst END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 








ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pov, Scarlet Fever, Typhoi l, Diphtheria, &e) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








A LADY living in the Country WISHES TO MEET 

WITH a GIRL of eight or nine to educate with her own Daughter. 
—Terms and particulars on application to ‘“E, E.,”’ 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C, 


\ HOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE TRADE.— 

ADVANTAGEOUS OPENING for a smart, gentlemanly, well- 
educated YOUTH, leaving School, Commence £20.—Write ‘“* LEE,” care of 
Abbott's, 32 Eastcheap, E.C. 


ULME GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD- 
MASTER for the Hulme Boys’Grammar School. The School is for 250 Boys 
(Day Scholars) between the ages of 8 and 17, the number at present in the School 
being 145. The ordinary fees payable are £3 3s There are Entrance 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions be ndation. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some Ur he United Kingdom. His 
salary wili be £150 a year, besides a cay ion payment of £2 for each boy. 
Co of the Scheme may be obtained from tl rsigned. Applications, 
ating age (which must not exceed 45) euce, together with 20 copies 
of not more than 3 testimonials, priuted or type-written, must be sent to the 
undersigued on or before December 6th, 1902. 































A. NICHOLSON, Hon. Clerk. 
Town Hall, Oldham, November 17th, 1902. 


AME’S SCHOOL, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W., for 
LITTLE BOYS, just startiug under an experienced and successful 
Mistress. Mrs. CHARLES THYNNE wishes to recommend the above, an 
will gladly answer all inquiries in the first instance by letter addressed to her, 
104 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
i; OLIDAY TUITION.—PUBLIC-SCHOOL MASTER 
(married), with ‘ rieuce, TAKING PUPIL (age 13) to 
SEASIDE (December Ja 20th), can TAKE ANOTHER. 
References exchanged,—Address, (Oxon.),” 3 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis OF 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &e. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) inelude complete science labora- 
i Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Successes at Woolwich and San dhurst unbroken ; also Scho} arships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on applie ation.—Particulars from HEA 
MAS TER « or BU RSAR, the Colles Ze, , Dover, 








+ 








D°V=ER Oo -O L-L-B.G BE. 


PASSED FOR THE SERVICES, JULY, 1902. 
The following NINE sent up last July direct from School. 


All First Try: 
¢ D. S. Lambert... 14th ...Marks:... Habe 





me = e 
For WOOLWICH "2 J.K.LF itzwilliams.., ae we. 10,926 
D. E, Knollys 4lst ... 99 ose 8,625 
_ E. Brabazon ...... 75th ... 99 0 7,949 
For SANDHURST oecsecescod GC. Ne Steeli...ccccccccseeees W25rd .. 59 oe 7,211 


2th ... 9 on ltd 
BOER. ice ae oe 
ASG ics gy. sve (BiG S 


i oi C. Hartopp . 
*W. E. 8S. Digby . 
For INDIAN FORESTS... H. BR Bianford. 
For H.M.S. BRITANNIA.., G. Nicholson.. 76th ... wee 2,134 
FAILED: NONE. *(Declined W. India Cadetship. ‘ 
EXAM, FOR SCHOLARSHIPS MARCH 19ra-207u. 
Particulars from Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


PR OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. CHARLES R. 
& LUPTON specially PREPARES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS 
for H.M.S, ‘BRITANNIA.’ 
Recent Sapnenne under the New iain ions. 
BERD sc covsssnssvas Cargill, 14th...... & 
17th. 
























RK. > ine-Poole. 22nd 
26th .. .C. Michaelson. 29th 
29th .. ri Trichler. 35rd... 
35th , ...C. R. Dane. *36th ... 


re St. John. 
A. H. Gye. 
..D. B. Brown. 








48th.. : “G. Lefroy. 50th... R. L. Teed. 
52nd. .W. G. Cree. 55th... ..H. Teale, 
RINUAR cu cvacicseenctnassinavensneniiees R. Deane. 6: 2nd... F. M. Goschen. 
* July, 1902, D. Brown made 152 out of 200 in Geometrical Drawing. 
Previous Successes include Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and other places. Individual 


attention, number of pupils being limited. VACANCY NEXT TERM.— 
Address, C. R. LUPTON, Farnborough Park, Hants. 


27 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS = 14ur,— 
Mademoiselle WOLFF, s la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désirenses de se perfectionuer dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue francaise. Les lecons de frangais, aussi bien que les 
lecons @’allemand, ou autre langue ¢trangére, sont vonnées & la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours histoire et de littérature a la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Références:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Mz anchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsw or ‘th. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &e. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ISS MARIAN G REEN., formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SC HOOL, BEL SIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Ls argedetached house, » ter inis, hoe ‘ke y, &e. University F xamination & Inspection, 








+ 

















R\Psom COLLEGE. Sail Master, Rev. oT N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Publie Sx hool for all Ciasses. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuab le Leaving E xhibit ions.- ~Prospec tus, ap ply - BU IRS: AR, 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£ 30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subject 
For particulars apply Head M: ister, H. R. THOMS SON, M.A. 





—" HALL, 21 LEXHAM GARDENS, W. 
Residence for Lady Students. 
Principal: Miss EVELYN VILLIERS. 
Twenty-four Students received. Separate bedrooms, Rooms set apart for 
Study, Painting, &c. 
For terms, 5, apply to the PR INCIPAL. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsec- 
tarian First Grade Public School.—Head-Master: GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships). NEXT ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, TUE SDAY, December 2nd. 
ONTINENTAL EDUC ATION, - — mele ‘SWISS — LADY 
(Diplomée, Paris) residing in Paris, having had many years of educa- 
tional experience in England, wishes to RECEIVE afew YOUNG LADIES for 
the completion of their education in Langua 2s, Arts, and Musie. Pupils 
attend classes at the Lycée if desired. All the ¢ omforts and supervision of an 
English home. Highest references.- - By Ule. GLATZ, St. Andrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth, or Ly cée Molitre, Passy, Paris. 














wr CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR « G ‘IR LS, ‘and 
KINDERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES- 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—F¥ees from 7} to 164 guineas a year. 
Your Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 20ru.—A. R. BRAMSTON, lion. See. 








BowPvEN HOUSE SC HOOL, HARROW.—Rev. W. G. 
PRICE, M.A., and Mr. . KR. ELLIS, M.A., RECEIVE BOYS, 7-15, to 
be prepared for P ublie fameste bets Roy: ul Navy. Very healthy situation. 
Grounds 30 acres. Small classes, individual tuition. Due attention to Games. 
Cobs s kept for riding. 45 boys T wo or Three \ acancies 


HIGWELt 808 OO &. 

VACANCTES in Church House and Preparatory School for next Term. 

Election to House and Navy Class Scholarships at Christmas, —Apply to Rev. 
Rk. D. SWALLOW, Head- Master, 


(ROMER. —ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL.— Princip: ul, Miss 
GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 
by Miss SMALLPEICE, ot New uha m College, Camb. , formerly Head-Mistress 
ot Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Br: icing climate. Home 
comforts, i vidua al ¢: are. Bathing, Swimming, Tennis, Hockey. 

















QTAMMERI ING. Sk thool for the Treatment and Educa- 
tion of Boys and Young People suffering from Impediments in the Speech 
conducted by Mr. E. GRIE} aes a Self-Cured Stammerer. Backward Boys 
also received.— AC ddress, 10 Bentiuck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
(Cousulting Rooms), or Golding nas Road, Bedford, 












i rte, 
Sj MONIC A’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURREY, 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the ady 


a 
a cultured and refined home. ntages of 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 24rz 


CQ LIFTON BANK SCHOOL 
ST. ANDREWS. 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


MlLL HILL SCHOOL, 


The next EXAMINATIONS for EB} NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 18th, and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
£15 to £80 per annum may be awarded, Entries close December 4th, 


Full particulars on application: 
The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, NW. 
J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 


gt al Tripos, Jate Modern and Cl assical Master at Uppingham 
School) RECEIVES 5 ors PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for UNI. 
VERSITY or ARMY EXAMINATIONS. Exceptionally healthy situation, 
Large garden; tennis, &c. ; cricket and fishing to be had; beagles in neighbour. 
hood.—Address: Hinton Bluet M nor, Temple C Cloud, nes ur w Bristol. 


MARY’S COLLEGH, PADDINGTON, W. 
hKDe Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATTION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, 
Girton Cc olles ze. ‘Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 




















H) ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and hag 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing- field for tennis, hockey, 

&e., within five minutes’ wi ulic. ‘The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inchisive fees from 80 

guineas, AUTUMN TE RM BEGAN SEPTEMBER isth, 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rey. 

c. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEY ENO AKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 











AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY, 


HOME SCHOOT, for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
house; 15 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate girls, Only about 
20 girls received.—Address, Miss 8. CARR, 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Speciai facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England L_—Appiy to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Le nguages and Music. English refs. —Prospectus, J Miles. HEISS, 
RUSSELS. —Very healthy situation Mdlles. DENYS 
RECELVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; ‘erm commences with entranceof 
) y upil; Personal Refs. P ‘rospectus on: applies ition. ~—$2 Rue Lauter 8, Avenue Louise, 


Een TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


NEW SCHEME "FOR § SCHOLARSHIPS, 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, cove ring x the School fees, will be 
COMPETED FOR on DECEMBER Ist, 2nd, and 31x d next. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, EC 























EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON —Principal : ‘Miss 
f ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of South: upton ; Hon. Mrs, Arthur Lyttelton. 


FLAP ROGATE. LADIES’ COLLEGE, 








WEST END PARK, —— OGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. ONE S, B.A. (B.U.I.) 
cre a sident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospec 1s on applic: tion. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rey. Dr. Wace, and others, A fully 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other protessions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Heaa-Master, H. C. B ARNE S- LAWR!I RENCE, M.A. 

HE GLEBE HOUSE, _ HUNSTAN TON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground, Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.(Oxon). 
rINUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High Scaool, Camden Park, 
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ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
.-STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
TRLS: from 13 to 15 years ; Introductory Course ; no fees—-AGRICULTUBAL 
rHOOL : Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
SCH boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
feo tor, yearly fee, £2—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR ‘THE 
courst ‘NG TRADES: no fees.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL : a course from 
re 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
pA * course ; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
the 1st Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
from thé ND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
DEAOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS : 
pildren from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


—— 
gant. FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K, Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


ci: stasis, 
\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

As the post of Principal has become vacant owing to the appointment of Miss 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the New Day Training College under the 
London County Council, Miss MARGARET S. YOUNG (B.A. Lond.), Assistant 
Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls and formerly Resident 
Lecturer at the Training College (1892-97), has, with the consent of the 
Governors and Head-Mistress of the above School, kindly undertaken to act as 
Principal of the College during the Michaelmas Term, pending the appointment 
of a new Principal. ‘ ne 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss M. 8. 
YOUNG, Cambridge Training College. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
4 class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
VIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 











NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 388 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 
T H EE C O L L E G E , 

RAMSGATE. 

Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 








N R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
| Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 

PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest r 

T. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
HERTS. 

BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P, WALLER, B.A. 
S*: MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 

WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
--Apply Rey. the WARDEN. 

HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 


















Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL, 


NIVERSITY OF DURBRHE A M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 

be Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Jurham, 





RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 








EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, schocl girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 














ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

For boys between 7 and 15 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 

RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Joimt Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunts,—Principals, 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEB 





QOUTHPORT | PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
resident — ARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live pool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educate 
Ladies as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful’ students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-tront; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees, Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron, 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application, 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 


T. MORITZ.—Mr. H. WALKER ana Mr. H. ALEX. 
ANDER, both B.A. Oxon, RECEIVE PUPILS, boarders or otherwise, 
during winter and summer seasons, reading with them English Public Schoo} 
work, or preparing them for University Examinations.—Temporary addresa, 
Privat Hotel, St. Moritz. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


SPRING TERM, 1903, OPENS TUESDAY, January 20th. Two House 
Exhibitions of £25 and Two Choir Scholarships of £30 are offered in December. 
—Apply to Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 
| senate TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 

OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation. Golf, &. 
£200 a year. 
| ADLEY COLLEGE.—A SPECIAL ELECTION will 

UV be MADE to ONE SCHOLARSHIP and THREE EXHIBITIONS on 
TUESDAY, December 9th.—For particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, RADLEY COLLEGE NAVATL CLASS.—THREE EX- 
HIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the same time. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staif of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—Ilor Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 



































ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 

5th for Classics, Mathematics. and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders Only received. Prospectuses on application. 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


HE GRANHAMS, Gr. SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, University, and other examinations. A limited 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS are taken to prepare for above, or for general 
education. Special attention given to Science and Modern Languages,—Address, 
W. A. DOUGLAS RUDGE, First Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Cantab., &c., 
late Science Master, Plymouth College. 








Principais—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 














‘FUITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a iimited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
2. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England, 


\LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 

















NOLONIAL and INDIAN BOYS will RECEIVE 
BOARD, LODGING, and SUPERVISION of STUDIES, in the Home 
of a North of England Clergyman, with Education in a School from which many 
Scholarships are taken to the Universitie Terms, 12 months, 120 guineas.— 
Particulars, ‘‘ M.,” 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
a GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED into a PRIVATE 
FAMILY. Home life, and education either at good day-schools or at home. 
Entire charge where parents are abroad. Vacancy after Christmas. Full 
particulars on application.—Mrs. COUNSELL, Banbury Road, Oxford. 











ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1840. 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Rcepétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (E 1and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educatioual Homes recommended, 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 


The New Illustrated Magazi ne of National Efficiency and Social Progress, 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, 
No. 1 NOW READY. 
Tur Epvucation B1ti: Prorit anp Loss. 
LIBERALISM IN THE TWENTIETU CENTURY. 
Alfred Hvare. 


A YANKEE Boss IN ENGLAND. With Portrait. | 


A New Britisu Navat Pouicy. By Sir William | Presipent Roosrvet 
Laird Clowes. With Map. | MorGan. 


ATLANTIC COMBINE: 
BRITONS. 
A Day ry a Lonvon Boarp-Scuoor. 


Pratn Facts ror Nervous | Municrpat OWNERSHIP. 
Tllustrated. 


Lord Hues Cecit, Dr, Macnamara, and Mr, Lioyp-Grorer. 
Of all Newsagents, Monthly, is. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Sample Copy for Twelve Stamps. 


Principal Contents :— 
| GRAVE ProBLeMs IN GERMANY. 
By | TuHeory anp Practice OF Mopern Foorsatt, 
| How British Trade 1s HANDICAPPED. 
Christopher Furness, M.P. 


| Music anD MecHANISM. 

| Lire ASSURANCE AND CIVILISATION, 

Nine Special Full-page Portraits, including Mr. Bropricg (in uniform), Mr. Bryce, Dr. CLirrorn, 
Fifty-five Illustrations. 


[November 22, 1909, 


tars 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
RKBECK Ba NK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS , 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


M.P. 


B I 
24°) 


23°/. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full partion 


4 


With Portrait. | 18% Post-tree. 
AND Mr. Prerpont C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 


re and DOWNSTAIRS 
Miss THackERAy i 
The COUNCIL of the METROP\ ‘ 

CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVES. 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET repriz = 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magusinapetaee 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the oe 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRET ARN. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, Wo’ 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


By Robert Donald, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


Funds of the Association should be sent 

ws sath § s sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIRE, g al 
East, 8. W. ; - nt Mall 





CASES FOR BINDIN 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headaclie, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 


= Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s, 9a. 
May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
}1 WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND, 








| _— or 
“‘The New Riviera,’ by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 


Bristol Jamaica 


Steamers. | é 
| (arrive) 


b=] 
5 


Port Morant ... ee ove ine | 19th Dee. 
Port Antonio ... ss be ve 20th Dee. 2nd Jan. 
Port Royal oss “6 ass on ord Jan. | 16th Jan. 


Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return ; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester. 


SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
s.s. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 
eo) PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 


WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 








WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS: 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


myO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Lt 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 














MHE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McRWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 





OF ANIMAL 


PRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL 


PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 
Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
ost-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 








gratis and 


MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 1] and 7, 





PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, | Fyne WANTED, £5 Each Work OFFERED.—All have 


Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker. 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823. 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker. 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816, Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EacH Work OFFERED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's 
Yoxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 ; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nigkts, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Books by Mere. 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 

&c. Sporting and Alpine Books, &e. Rare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Oo O K BAR GAA SR G, 
Now Ready, H. J. GLAISHER’S ANNUAL 











y COMPLETE CATA. 
LOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature, 
Greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W, 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid.—Lorna Doone, 

1869; Jesse’s Richard IIT., 1862; Rape of the Lock, 1714; Pater’s Marius, 

jst edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 

Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK COM- 
PANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘Wieeemaatibeens OF BOOKS, PICTURES, 


MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Ny, st oS A N D EL V #E Y, 
‘j DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased. Valuations 
Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








&e, 























INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE KING’S LIBRARY. 


Under the general Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS FOLIOS. 
HE MIRROUR OF VERTUE IN 


EATNESS: or, The Life of Sir Thomas More, Knight. 
WORLDLY GRE Wiliam Roper. With Engraved Portrait. Limited 
By copies, and 10 copies on real vellun. With Hand illmminated 
initials, (Printed at the De la More Press.) Out of print. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


tique laid paper, 16mo, and supplied in two bindings—red cloth, 
It; or quarter bou nd, white, with antique grey sides, 


THE LOVE OF BOOKS: being the Philobiblon 


of Richard de Bury. 

The Translation is that prepared by the late E. C. Thomas as the result 
of some 20 years’ study of the Text—the first trustworthy Edition—published 
in 1888, now out of print and very scarce; now again published by special 
ssion, with brief Notes and Introduction. A Seal of Richard of Bury 
net. 





Printed on an 
gl 


vermi : ae 
Vs Bishop of Durham will be reproduced as Frontispiece. Is. 


SIX PLAYS OF CALDERON. 


EpwarD FITZGERALD, ' 
This work, somewhat unduly neglected, is a noteworthy literary achievement 
of the renowned translator of Omar Khayyam, 3s. 6d. uet. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF DOROTHY 
OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Translated by 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 
With 34 Full-page Lilustrations by Cruiksaank and others. Cover design 
in colour, large square Svo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR 


FOR 1903. ‘Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with Coloured 
Decorative Illustrations by Branche McManus, and a verse of the 
“ Rubaiyat ” on each card, zs, Gd. net. . 
“Miss MeManus's drawings are more in the spirit of the poem than any 
other that I know of, with the exception of Mr. Gilbert James’s.’—phere, 





London: ALEX MORING, 298 Regent Street, W. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


EsTABLISHED 1862, 





Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ “*Who’s Who.” This week’s “ Dis- 
tinguished Animal” is the well-known Shire 
Stallion, ‘‘ Lockinge Forest King.” The weekly 
“Country House Topic,” by C, J. Cornish, is 
entitled ‘“‘Shore Shooting.” 


The Current Number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
contains the Third Instalment of a remarkable Series of Papers 
entitled PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING 
NATURALIST. The writer of this Diary, who has consented to 
its publication in the pages of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
only on conditions of strict anonymity, is one of the best-known 
Naturalists and Sportsmen of the day. The Diary is a running 
comment on all kinds of Out-of-door Sport, and deals with all 
subjects which especially interest those who live in the country, 
considered from the point of view of one who has had exceptional 
opportunities of observation and experience, 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Pubtishing Oflices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


READY NOVEMBER 28th. 
Of all BOOKSELLERS, and at RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 





The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


THE TREASURY 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CHURCH MACAZINE. 
With this Number are given away Two Supplements : 


1. A Beautiful Picture of ‘*‘ THE VIRGIN AND CHILD,” 
By one of the All Saints’ Community. 


2. CHRISTMAS CAROLS (New and Old). 
Illuminated in Colours by AGNes A. HILTon, 


With Music, 





And among many other Attractive Features of this Number are 
the following : 


“WHEN I WAS A BOY.” 


By LORD HALIFAX. 
With a New Portrait of his Lordship, specially taken for The Treasury. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS STORIES, Illustrated. By S. Barina 


GouLp, Lionet JERVIS, Katuarine S, Macquorp, and Maret DearMer, 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. Illustrated. By the Rey. 
NEWTON Mant, 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS OF THE NATIVITY. 


Illustrated. By Acnus A. Hitron,. 


THE WINTER SHIFTS OF BIRDS. 


KeartTon, F.Z.S. 


Illustrated. By R1IcHARD 


The above will be in addition to all the usual features of the month, including 
the continuation of Katharine Tynan’s charming story, 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 
4d. 


By post, is. 


G. J. PALMER and SONS, 32 Little Queen Street, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, OR TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
BOOKS of general interest are added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTH- 
COMING WORKS immediately they are published. 


PRIZE BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 

A Large Collection of Suitable Books is Kept in Stock, and on 

View in the Showrooms. 

A Full and Revised Classified Catalogue will be sent post-free 
on application. 

BLOCKING WITH COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Kheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
**comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 
WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 

London Branch : 





COATS OF ARMS 





22 Aibert Embankment, S.W. 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nouvishment suited 

to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 ménths, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upward 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, 


Telegraphic Address—‘' Whipstocks, London,” 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C. 
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THE “LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


JUST OUT, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K. T. PURDON. 


Imperial! 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 5d. 


RECITATIONS FOR’ RE- 
CREATIONS. Collected by Mrs. 
TREBECK. 2 parts, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRamsTON. Imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


** Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Commuunicants’ Class.”—Guardian. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by Mrs. TREBECK. Im- 
perial 32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red 
and black, cloth boards, 1s. 

*¢ An excellent little book.’’—Church Bells. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A.M. ALEXANDER. Im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


**One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”—Hospital. 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 
warned, Forearmed. By SIDNEY 
PuIuuies, M.A. Imperial 32mo, paper, 
3d.; cloth, 6d. 

A helpful little booklet for boys leaving 
school. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE, Im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them with a kindly, sympathetic hand.”—Spectator, 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d, 
each. 


“Well-written, amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses.""—School Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. By ALIcE MASSINGBERD. 
2 parts, imperial 32mo, paper, 3d, each ; 
cloth, 6d. each. 


**A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JOSEPHA CRANE, Illustrated, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH, Imperial 
32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth. 6d. 
** Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 


—Outlook. 
ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING, By the 


Editors of the ‘“Sun-Children’s Budget.” 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 
6d, 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.c. 








THOS, DE LA RUE & CO.’S 


LIST. 


Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s, net. 
Tilus- 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. 


trated by numerous Diagrams, By “* TARBART.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, reduced price, 10s. 6d, net. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EX- 
AMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. [Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By ‘* CAVENDISH.” 





PU 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Tlnst 
THE ROMANCE OF or 
GILBERT HOLMEs: 
An Historical Novel, 
By MARSHALL MONROR KIRKMAN 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHAL 
KENT, and Co., Ltd, @AMLToN, | 





sheen tee Settee seas 
R. ANDERSON & ¢o 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS S.W 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest pon 


prices, Special terms to Instituti 
Manufacturers, &c., on application, Pa 





SECOND EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra’ 
handsomely printed in Red and Black, ds, net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Iilnstrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By ‘‘ HELLESPONT.” 





FOURTH ee 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
3s. 6d. net 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED; or, Practical 


Bridge. By W. Datton. 





SEVENTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
2s, 6d. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
tlie Game by “‘ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge 
by “ Bapswort#.”—Also THE POCKET GUIDE 
TO BRIDGE. By ‘‘Boaz.” 6d. net. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION.—With the New 
Code of Laws (revised 1900). 
90th Thousand.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, net, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘‘CaveNDISsH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 


SEVENTH EDITION.—Carefully Revised, crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


BILLIARDS, By J. BEnwnert, 


Retired Champion. Edited by ‘“Cavenpis#.” 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 


NINTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by ‘‘ CavENDISH.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
greatly Enlarged and Revised thronghout, 5s. net. 


, , 

ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads and the Unblocking Game. By ‘‘ Caven- 
DISH.” 





THIRD EDITION.—8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1/6 net. 


, 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, 
With a Guide to the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 


6d. each net. American Leads (8vo), PocksrtT 
Serres: Whist (5)— Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand ; 





Piquet. Rubicon Rézique. Polish Bézique. 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial, Spoil- 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-six. 





SEVENTH EDITION,—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
8s. 6d. net, 
By 


t 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. 
Dr. Pore, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game.— 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BaALDwIn ; and a Treatise on the Game 
by James Cray, 
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DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1903, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers.—Also ‘‘ FINGER," “‘ THUMB,” 
and ‘*PALM’-SHAPED DIARIES, and the 
New ‘“‘ DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat Cases. 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lgher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered ‘ 
Paid to any Railway Station, PO oF yg “ 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Per Dozen 
Bots, $-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








GOLD MEDAL, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


PAR si cv.ciudiccmavessuvonsssoes £1010 0 
EIGU-Page: ..cccccccceve Scvceee 565 0 
Quarter-Page ....c.ece« eoccee 212 6 
Narrow Column .......seseeee 310 0 
Half-Column .....csccccccccece 11 0 
Quarter-ColumN ....cccccsceee 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...cccccccccceee £1414 0 
Inside Page .....+- oeevce sce tee © 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Half. Quare 
yearly. terly. 
86., 0145., 073 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 
GOM oe oe ov ‘ce 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China,&c ww ee oe )©=—«:1:12 6. 016 3.. 082 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC 
TATOR, and Communications wpon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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send for Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S New Illus- 
trated List of Books Suitable for Presents. 
Post-free on application. 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER, 


Four Times President of the South African Republic. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
In 2 vols., with Portraits, demy 8vo, 52s. 
—Also a fine edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, numbered 
and signed. 





Nore. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR. 


MOTOR-CARS 


AND THE APPLICATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO 
ROAD VEHICLES. 
By RHYS JENKINS, Memb. Inst. Mech. Eng. 
With over 100 Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, net, 


The book traces the development of the Motor-Car from the sailing-waggons 
of the 17th century to the latest motors, 


The OLD BAILEY and NEWGATE. 


By CHARLES GORDON. 
With about 100 Illustrations, and a Frontispiece in Tint. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
¢ Tt would hardly be possible to include in one volume a more comprehensive 
or more adequate review of the stirring events with which this famous prison 


has been identified.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE GREEN REPUBLIC: 


A Visit to South Tyrone. 


By A. P. A. O'GARA, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
An unbiassed study on the Irish Land Question, 


THE COMING OF SONIA. 


By Mrs. HAMILTON SYNGE. Crown &vo, 6s. 
“Stories—human in their pathos.”—Times, 
“Jnteresting and able studies in the nature and emotions of women.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


A LADY’S HONOUR. 


A New Volume in the First Novel Library. 
By BASS BLAKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The rogue of the piece...... recalls Stevenson’s ‘ Master of Ballantrae.’......A 
vivid and ingenious romance.’’—Daily News. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE FINEST HERALDIC BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
Now in the Press for Early Publication. 


ART OF HERALDRY. 
With Additional Chapters by other Acknowledged Authorities. 


By ARTHUR CHARLES FOX-DAVIES, 
Folio, over 100 Coloured Plates, many hundred Illustrations in black and 


white. This work deals with both the Scientific side of Armory, as to which 
it will be the most authoritative Heraldic work in existence, and with the 
Artistic side. The latter part of the work consists of an exquisite series of 
reproductions, in colour, facsimile, and otherwise, of the choicest examples of 
heraldic emblazonment, at all periods, and selected from all countries, 





Subscription price, 5 guineas net, in full real morocco, £10 10s. net, 
to be increased shortly. 


The Edition is strictly limited to 700 copies, including those for presentation 
and review, <A large proportion are already disposed of, and no second edition 
is possible, 


Prospectus on application to the Publishers. 





London : T, C.& E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. ; 
And EDINBURGH. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
by the addition of 25,000 Words. 2,348 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices, Specimen Pages, and 
Testimonials from Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, 
Literary Men, &c. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Loxpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

OOKS.—Libraries and Single Volumes Purchased for 
J Cash. Utmost value given. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free, Special bargains: Lingard’s History, 10 vols., Library Edition 


(£5 5s.), 32s. 6d. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illustrated (£12 12s.), £6 6s. 
Books wanted, List free.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 Jobu Bright St., Birmingham, 








CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST, 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. Edited by A. H. Matan. With about 200 Illustrations, with 
—— Cover Design, royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, 
21s. net. 

ConTENTS :—Wollaton Hall—Dunvegan Castle—Castle Bromwich—Osterley 
Park—Clumber—Audley End—Dunrobin Castle—Stoneleigh—Dalkeith Palace 
—St. Michael’s Mount—Stowe—Castle Howard. 

This sumptuous volume contains descriptions of 12 of the famous homes of 
Great Britain. Among the writers are the following: Lady Middleton, 
Countess of Bradford, Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, the Countess of Jersey, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, Elizabeth J. Saville, the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh, 
“ yore Scott, Major the Hon, John St. Aubyn, John Orlando Hartes, and 

. H. Malan, 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myris 
REED, Author of ‘ Love-Letters of a Musician,” ‘The Spinster Book,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 

*** Lavender and Old Lace’ is the fragrant title of an exquisite little story. 
eoasas It is a dainty story, daintily told, with touches here and there that remind 
one almost of ‘ Cranford.’ ””—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPEN- 


DENCIES. A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Empire, with Special 
Reference to American Colonial Problems. By ALpHEUS H. Snow. 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. 

In this work, Colonies and other Dependencies are regarded as inherently 
States, contractually dependent (i.e. federally) on the Imperial State under an 
unwritten Constitution—the Imperial State and its Dependencies thus together 
forming a Federal Empire. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


By EvizanetH Barrett Browninc. Decorated and [Illustrated in 
Colour by Margaret Armstrong. With 50 Designs in Colour, crown S8vo, 
cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 2 By Cuartes Dickens. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.) 7° 


An entirely New Edition of these two famous Christmas Stories. The Set 
contains numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings by Frederick 
Simpson Coburn, 52mo, flexible leather gilt, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of productions 


complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their 
kind. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 32mo, flexible red leather, gilt 


top, each Is, net. 

NEW ISSUES. 
THE RIVALS. By RicHArD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
LALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. By JoHn MILTON. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By OLiIverR GOLDSMITH. 
ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By THomas GRAY. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


To be followed by other Volumes. 





New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORE. 


MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 
YACHTING : 


Historical Sketches of the Sport. 
By JULIUS GABE. 
Tilustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Black and White.—“ A valuable addition to the library of sport.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The work cannot fail to have a permanent value.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ An eminently readable book...... its perusal should give 


pleasure to the ordinary reader.” 
CAGLIOSTRO AND COMPANY: 


A Sequel to the Story of the Diamond Necklace, 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated into English by GEorGr MaIpMENT. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, ts. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. 

With 90 Original Drawings by Tom Browne, K.I., R.B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Sporting Times.—‘‘ This is one of the most entertaining books I have looked 
over for many years.” 

Empire.—‘T can heartily recommend my City and Colonial friends to 
purchase the volume for themselves, feeling quite sure that they will thank 
me for the recommendation,” 


THE ECCENTRIC 
LORD ULVERSCROFT: 


A Human Story. 
By FREDERIC BRETON, 
Author of “‘ True Heart,” ‘‘God Save England,” &e, 


SEVENTH EDITION, 
THE HOUSE WITH 
THE GREEN SHUTTERS. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 6s. 


The New Liberal Review :—‘* The author’s recent death is a most serious loss 
to Scottish, and even to British, literature.” 

C. K. S. in the Sphere.—‘* The most important novel by a new writer that 
has appeared in the present year.” 

Spectator.—* A novel of engrossing interest and remarkable power. Mr. 
Douglas holds one enthralled by the intensity of his own concentrated interest 


in his creation.” NO 99 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “The Rome Express,” &, 3s. 61 


World.—“ A capital story, which deserves to row in the same galley with the 
immortal Inspector, the sentimental Sergeant, and Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” 





6s. 





JOHN MACOTIEEN. 49 Runert Street. London. W, 
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MESSRS. LONCGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 
With 6 Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits), 
2 vols. Svo, 32s. net. 


RURAL ENGLAND: 





Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches 


earried out in the Years 1901-1902. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “A Farmer's Year,” &c. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photographs, 


[ On November 28th. 


# ® Denenprine eent he 
>. Prospectus sent on application. 


2 vols. 8vo, 56s. net. 





MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By Bernard Matter. With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 


“No future student of the Revolution will be wise in neglecting this book or 


the writings of Mallet du Pan.”—Scoisinan, 


“Tn every way one of the best and ‘most interesting books that have been 
WORT, .< ica First-rate from a literary point of view, full of facts and 
: i It 
biographical literature of 





published th 1 
ideas, every page of the book is interesting, sug: 
takes, as we have said, a very high rank among th 
the year ; we will venture to add, of the century.” —NSpectator. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Pact Fountaty, Author of ‘* The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America.’’ With Portrait und 7 Illustra- 
tions, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Fountain promises another instalment of these valuable accounts of 
his wanderings should the public show sufficient interest in this book under 
notice: and if it be read as widely as it deserves to be. we shall soon welcome 
more of this explorer's tales of adventure by tlood and field.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History 


of the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions 
and Monumental Remains in that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Reproductions of Original Drawings by the 
Author. and 2 Maps, 8vo, 16s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, its 


Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT 


OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. By ArrHur 
Joun Booty, M.A. Witha Plan of Persepolis, 8vo, 14s. net. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF HEAVY GOODS 


TRANSPORT ON COMMON ROADS. By Braman JosErpu Driptoce. 
With 27 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

“For many years there must remain rural districts where even the light 
railway does not penetrate, and for the encouragement of trade in such out-of- 
the-way corners Mr. Diplock’s steam elephant may prove of real practical use. 
In any case it is an extremely bizarre and interesting monster.” 

—Electrical Investments. 


AUTO DA FE AND OTHER ESSAYS: 


some being Essays in Fiction. By the Author of ‘ Essays in Paradox,” 
*¢ Exploded Ideas,” ‘* Times and Days.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. By the Rev. 


J. Gurnuitt, B.A. VOL. I. Crown 8vo, 5s. net.—VOL. II. Part 1, 
Reviews and Further Statistics. Part 2, An Essay on Personality. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“The book is very valuable so full of faith and hope and charity, of wise 
counsel and tender sympathy, that it cannot fail to be of ethical as well as of 
psychological and sociological importance.”-—Spectator, 
“A learned and thoughtful examination of the subject.”—Academy. 


restive, and thoughtful. 









. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. LANG. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lane. 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is long since a more enjoyable serial novel appeared than ‘The Dis- 
entanglers,’ in Longman’s Magazine, It is adelightful satire on modern society, 
viewed either in the narrow, social sense, or generally. There are excellent 
wit, piquaut conversation, and wealth of idea in every month’s contribution.” 

—Iiverpool Courier. 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. 


THE DISENTANGLERS,—Chap. 12. 
The Adventure of the Canadian 
Heiress (concluded). 

A BOTANICAL DISCOVERY AND | 
ITS POSSIBILITIES, By «6G. 
CLAREE-NUTTALL, 

A BRILLIANT FEAT OF ARMS. 
By Greorce A. B. Dewar, 


PATCHWORK. By M. E. Faancis. 


8vo, price 6d. 

A FOOL’S PARADISE, By E. P. 
Larken, 

THE PHENIX FISHING 
By Cuas, Fietpine Marsa. 

PRINCE KARL. By H. C. Battey, 
Author of ‘*My Lady of Orange.” 
Chaps, 20-23, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
ANDREW Lane, 


CLUB. 


GREEN & CQO.,, London, New York, and Bombay 


LONGMANS, 





ara 
A MISSIONARY GIFT-BOOK. 


FIRST AND SECOND IMPRESSIONS EXHAUSTED 
THIRD NOW READY. a 


This is THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE 
of Chalmers, the Missionary and Martyr, 


JAMES CHALMERS. 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERs, 
By RICHARD LOVETT, N.A,, 


Author of “James Gilmour of Mongolia,” &e. Third Im ae 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 6 other — 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net ‘(By 


post, 7s. 11d.) 


This Volume may also be obtained in Handsome Bindin 
for special presentation: Padded paste grain, gilt line | 
corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 10s. 6d. net. (By post, 11s.) ¢ 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ Altogether, no brighter or more 
missionary life—from the subjective as well as from the ot 
—has ever been published than this.” 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Chalmers’s adventures possess much of th 
fascinating glamour of romance, and their story is interspersed aud enliye 4 
by many charming episodes.” ‘vened 

The Tatler says:—‘‘ James Chalmers’s fights for the Cross—which was not 
the Victoria—are more thrilling and heart-stirring than the most ean 
episodes of the late war.” en 

The New York Times says:—‘‘No biography of recent, years since Dayid 
Livingstone’s has had the power ‘ to inspire’ possessed by these pages.” , 

The Yorkshire Post says:—‘It should take its place among the stand = 
missionary biographies of our language.” 

The Record says :—‘‘It is a book that should rivet the attention and fire th 
zeal of all who already care for foreign missions,” , 

The Examiner says :—‘‘ More interesting than a novel, and more ins irin 
than a good volume of sermons.” PRDS 

The Friend says :—‘‘ This biography by the able historian of the L.M.S. isa 
book to take rank with ‘ Gilmour of Mongolia’ and ‘ Mackay of Uganda,’” ; 

The Christian World says:—‘‘The charm of the book is in its absolute 
religious reality and its weird picturesqueness.” 7 


LIFE 


Skilful narrative of 
jective point of view 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London, 





A 36-paged Book List, FULL OF PICTURES, giving Titles 
and Prices of many of the Gift-Books Published by the RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY, will be forwarded post-Sree on receipt of Post. 
Card, giving full name and address, by 

THE MANAGER, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





NEW STORY 
OF 
DORSET LIFE. 





«<The Manor Farm’ is, indeed, 
; one of the prettiest of comedies,” 
—MORNING LEADER. 


“A delightful story of rural 
life, full of strongly-marked 
human nature.”—SCOTSMAN, 

“A delightful story, and told 
with the charm which we 
associate with the name of Mrs, 
Francis Blundell.’”—WORLD. 

“A love story rippling with 
merriment occasionally splashed 
by tears, and all the while as 
fresh as a country breeze.” 
| —MORNING POST. 
| 


“The book is as cheerful in 


THE 

MANOR its tone as it is wholesome in 
matter—altogether a delightful 

FARM. | a par LIFE. 


| “Mrs. Blundell hasa delightful 
sense of humour.......Altogether 
‘this is a singularly happy and 


s | healthy novel.” 
M.E. Francis | —GLASGOW HERALD. 
| (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) “A draught of best Dorset 


vintage, tasting of flora and the 
| country green. Sunburnt mirth 


| abounds too, the crowning charm 


| “Yeoman Fleetwood ” | of this charming book, indeed, 
| being its pastoral humour.”— 


“e bf ’ $ ” 
See ee | MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
‘‘Pastorals of Dorset” | « Allis clean and wholesome; 
&c. there is a golden-age sweetness 
and simplicity everywhere... 
-|*The Manor Farm,’ with its 
delicate humour and fine shading 
of character, is excellent 


| reading." SPECTATOR. 











| 
Price 6s, 











: BY 





AUTHOR OF 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
London, New York, & Bombay. 
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SONNENSCHEIN’S CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


Jura CartTwRicut (Mrs, Henry Ady). With 9 Photogravures 
Letters. By Fiactrio Engraving Co. and Braun, Clement & Cie., of Paris. 
so ond Edition, royal 8vo, decorated cloth, 7s. 6d. “The biography 
pear hardly have been better put together or from more authentic sources 
ion in this agreeable volume,”—Times. ‘‘The photogravures give real 
yalue to the book.” —Bookman. 
NE OF THE MOST USEFUL GIFT-BOOKS, 


GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE. | By Pro- 


. LittLEeDALr, M.A. (based on the Work of Rev. A. Dyce). 570 pp. 
Pg sister, 7s. 6d. net. ‘No greater service could have been done for 
the myriad readers of Shakespeare.’ —Saturday Review. ** As a work of 
scholarly reference the book is indispensable,””— Notes and Queries. ‘The 
most attractive work of its kind.”—Academy. 





THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN anE—and all children should be—reading, marking, 
Jearning, and inwardly digesting 


THE OOGLEY OO, 


by S. C. WoopHouse, M.A., with 26 Fuii-paGe CoLourep Prates by GERALD 
gicnEL. Pictured cloth, Is. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of November 14th says :—‘‘ WE ARE ALMOST INCLINED 
70 GREET ‘ THE OoGLEY Oo’ AS THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE SEASON; THE 
worDs BY Mr. WOODHOUSE, AND THE PICTURES BY Mr. SIcueEL, ARE, IN THEIR 
WAY, THE CLEVEREST THING WE HAVE SEEN SINCE THE ‘Bap CHILp’s Book 
or Beasts. ‘THE ‘OoGLEY OO” SHOULD FIND HIS WAY INTO EVERY HOUSE IN 
THE LAND; HE ONLY COSTS A SHILLING, AND IT IS GIVING HIM AWAY AT THE 
PRICE.” 

Uniform with this book, also with 26 CoLourEp PLates by Mr. Sicuet, 


INDIA-RUBBER JACK. 1s. net. 


ONE OF THE MOST DAINTY GIFT-BOOKS., 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN: a Book of Ethical 


Scriptures. Edited by Dr, Stanton Coir. Third Edition, reset en 
miniature, with the literary references at foot of page, and Frontispiece 
by G. F. Watts, R.A. Lambskin gilt, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth neat, 2s. net. 
ONE OF THE MOS1 EDUCATIVE GIFT-BOOKS, 
ONWARD AND UPWARD: a Book for 


Roys and Girls. By Hues H. Quitter, Junior Inspector of Schools, 
Board of Education. Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. ‘‘ An excellent little 
book for young minds.”—Speaker. ‘‘It may also be used as a text-book of 
Practical Ethics either in the home or the school.”’—School Board 
Chronicle. 

QUITE THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


THE HOME DOCTOR. By F. R. Watrers, 


MD. Fully Illustrated. A magnificent thick 8vo vol. in cloth extra, 
9s, 6d. net. *,* The FIRST very large EDITION is exhausted, A 
SECOND (unaltered) is now at Press. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 











J. NISBET & CO., Lp. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU. 











H 


BY THE 
Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND 
AND THE 
Rev. C. B. UPTON. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 large vols. demy 8vo, 
30s. net. 


“The two volumes of ‘The Life and Letters of James Martineau’ will be 
prized by all who knew and admired one of the great ethical teachers and one 
of the purest and noblest figures of our time.”—Times. 

“These volumes intensify, if possible, our admiration for Dr. Martineau’s 
great intellectual powers, his rare skill as a dialectician, his splendid faculty 
for exposition ; but, above all, for a rare sweetness and graciousness of spirit, 
and fora profound insight into the things that matter.” —Westminster Gazette, 

“We receive these volumes as a very precious gift. No other book published 
in our time can affect us quite as this does.”—Inquirer. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JAMES MARTINEAU. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


“Dr. James Drummond and Mr. C. B. Upton have succeeded in giving in 
these books impressions of James Martineau which those who knew the 
distinguished theologian will be the first to acknowledge as lifelike.” 

—Birmingham Post, 

“A worthy representation of one of the most impressive and gracious figures 

of the century just closed.”—Scotsman. 


“The book is one of the most remarkable contributions to biographical 
literature published within recent years.” —Dundee Courier. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 
In crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net, 


THE AMEN OF THE 
UNLEARNED. 


A LAY COMMENTARY. 
By M. C. E. 








CONTENTS. 


The Touch of Nature in St. Paul, [ 
Questions and Answers in the | 


Forgiveness. 
Friendship in the Bible. 


Gospels. ; The Just Pride of the Jew. 
The ‘‘Average Man” in the/ Christianity and Charity Or- 
Gospels, ganisation. 


The Gospels and the Parables. 
The Sermon on the Mount, 

An Unrecorded Sermon of St. Paul 
St. Paul’s Sermons. 

St. Peter. 


A Modern ‘‘ Mr. Fearing.” 

If We Spoke with Mars? 
Afterwards. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Good Breeding in the New 


St, Luke as Artist. Testament. 
An Epistle of Straw. Byways of the Bible. 
Grace. The Literary Value of the Old 





Faith. Testament. 


These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) 
are the plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, 
and lay no claim either to the standpoint of the higher criticism 
or to that of the professional theologian...... The path the author 
follows is that of sympathy and insight...... The object of the 
essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of a clear and 
sympathetic mind working independently and untrammelled on 
that text, to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord’s 
teaching home to the heart and mind of the reader.—From the 
Introduction. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


OLD AND NEW. Dyawnfrom Many Lands, ByS. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


CHEAP EDITION OF COL. FISHWICK’S HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE, 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. By Lieut.- 


Col. Fisuwick, F.S.A., Author of “ The Lancashire Library,” “ The History 

of Rochdale,”’ &c., &c. 
“This is an interesting book on an interesting subject, and distinctly fills a 
gap...... Well packed with curious aud unexpected details.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tt tells us much of Lancashire that we never knew before, and leaves us 
longing to know more—no mean tribute to any historical narrative.”—Speaker. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


AN OFFICER’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. With an Introductory Memoir of 
General Sir Denis Ketiy, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. W. J. Tait. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 


In medium 8vo, stiff parchment, 10s. 6d. 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A Calendar 


of Documents Relating to the Family from 1315 to 1600. Compiled and 
Edited by Martin J. Biase. 
“‘ The book is well printed and bound, and should command a ready sale with 
all who take an interest in Ivish family history.”—Derry Standard, 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE MASTER OF HADLOW. By Hersert 


LORAINE. 
This story is an attempt to show the working of the great forces in man— 
selfishness and the higher motive of life. ‘The narrative contains strong 
human interest. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the Riviera. 


By the Rev. J. Duncay Cratc, D.D. 
“©Of considerable merit and well written. Remarkable for construction and 
minuteness of detail, altogether a most enjoyable work.”—Public Opinion. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





In crown Svo, Is, 6d. net. 


EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS AND 


PHRASES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By W. T.S. Hewett, B.A.(Lon4.), 
D.C.L. (Bp.’s Coll., Can.) 
“The book is wonderfully comprehensive.”’—Bristol Mercury. 


NOW BREADY.~—In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, ls. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to Maintain 


Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. SANDLAND. 








JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


WORLD PICTURES. By Morrver 


MenPes, Author of “ War Impressions” and “Japan.” Text 
by DorotHy MENPES. Containing 500 Illustrations—viz., 50 
Full-page Pictures in Colour, 50 Full-page Black and Tint 
Illustrations, and 400 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, square demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 20s. net. 








THE HOLY LAND. Painted by Jouy 
FULLEYLOVE, R.I., and Described by the Rev. JOHN KELMAN, 
M.A. Containing 92 Full-page Illustrations—viz., 76 in Colour 
and 16 in Black and White, square demy 8vo, cloth, price 
20s, net. 





EGYPT. Painted and Described by R. 


TatBort Ketuy. Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s, net. 





The FASCINATION of LONDON. 
CHELSEA. By G. E. Mirron. Edited by Sir WALTER 
BESANT. 
WESTMINSTER. By Sir WALTER BESANT and G. E, 
MITTON. 
STRAND. By Sir WALTER Besant and G. E. Mitton. 
HAMPSTEAD. By G.E. Mirron. Edited by Sir WALTER 
BESANT. 


fcap. 8vo, cloth. Each volume containing Frontispiece and Map, 
price 1s, 6d. net each; or in limp leather, price 2s, net each. 





THE BOOK OF JUBILEES. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by the Rev. R. H. 
CHARLES, Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Author of “A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life 
in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity,” “The Ascension of 
Isaiah,” “The Apocalypse of Baruch,” “The Assumption of 
Moses,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net, 





RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT : a Study of the Primitive-Christian Doctrine 
of Earthly Possessions. By Dr. ORELLO Cong, Lombard 
University, Author of “ Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and 
the Teacher.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
AGNES M. CLERKE. Fourth Edition, Revised to date. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 





BANKER’S MONEY. A Supplement to 


“A Treatise on Money.” By Professor J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
Author of “Principles of Political Economy,” “ Money and 
Mcnetary Problems,” &. Crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 





HISTORY OF BANKING IN SCOT- 
LAND. By AnprRew W. Kerr. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 





ALL ASTRAY. The Adventures of Two 
“Cherubs.” By Ascotr R. Hope, Author of “ Black and 
Blue,’ “Hero and Heroine,” &c. Containing 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by H. C. Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





THE POTHUNTERS. By P.G. Wopz- 


HOUSE, Containing 10 Full-page Iilustrations by R. Noel 
Pocock, Crown 8Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W, 


ee 


MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE & Sons: 


THIS DAY.—In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, £2 2s. net, 
There is also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 2 Full-Page@ Photo 
Portraits on Japanese, and 20 Full-Page Portraits printed in Doulas : 
£5 5s. net, of which the Edition for Sale is limited to 320 Copies, ~ 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LIFE. By 


JosepH ANDERSON, LL.D.; B.C. Grauam, F.S.A. ; D. Hay Few 
Rev. Henry Grey Grauam; Sir HERBERT Maxwern, Ba Ae ELD. 
others. With 437 Illustrations, chiefly from the Scottish Historical ho 
Collection exhibited in the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901 - 
“ aie eopelnons) ee ee ‘ 
“The book is certainly one of the best productions of t Mo 
_ “A history of the evolution and pot ae of the Scottish nati tater. 
information, accuracy, and completeness are attained in a high degree ad 


—Scotsman, 





THIS DAY.—UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART. By D. §, 


MacCotu. Illustrated by 87 Full-Page Plates of Pictures from ¢ 

Loan Collection of the Glasgow International Exhibition, 100” cy 
Chapter on Enamels, Ivories, and Bronzes (Illustrated by 14 Full-Page 
Plates) by Sir THomas D, Grsson-CarMmIcHaEL, Bart. 7 


THIS DAY.—Demy &vo, 2 vols., 21s. net, 


POLITICS AND RELIGION, 1550-1695. 


A Study in Scottish History from the Reformation to the Revolution, B 
Witiiam Law Maruieson. cae 
“*Mr. Mathieson’s book possesses the great merit of being impartial withoy 
being dull.’’—Standard. & impartial without 
“Mr. Mathieson makes his first appearance as a Scottish historian i 
this singularly able work he steps at once into the front rank. Mr, Mathicgs 
has produced w work which shows exceptional lucidity of treatment, exactness 
and mastery of detail and a detachment of mind which sometimes amounts 
almost to a fault.’’—Scotsman, 


THIS DAY.—Crown &vo, 6s. net. 


WITCHCRAFT AND SECOND SIGHT IN 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND: Tales and Tradi- 
tions Collected Entirely from Oral Sources. By the late Jonny Grecorson 
CampBeLL, Author of “Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland.” 

“There is much more of the ‘ terrible and awful’ in this informing book, the 

tales and traditions in which have been collected entirely from oral sources,” 

—St. James’s Gazette, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with this Volume, 6s, net. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 


AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. Collected Entirely from Oral Sources 
by the late JouN GREGORSON CAMPBELL, Minister of Tiree. 

«The importance of the work from the scientific point of view can hardly be 
exaggerated, as its accuracy is absolutely indisputable. And yet, being little 
more than a collection of stories told in the simplest English, it is as enjoyable 
as one of Mr. Lang’s fairy-books.”—Spectator. 


JUST OUT.—In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SINGLES FROM LIFE’S GATHERING. By 


Wituiam Jacks, LL.D. 
‘* Dr. Jacks has been well advised in yielding to the pressure of his friends 
and of Dean Farrar in preserving and publishing his addresses.” —Giasgow Herald, 
«The paper on ‘Success in Business Life’ contains muck sound and practical 
counsel suited to the day.”—Scotsman. 





In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY IN ITS 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Henry Lavrir, LL.D., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of Melbourne, 
“This is a good, useful, and unpretentious book.”’—Spectator. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net each vol. ; or in box, 6 vols., 30s. net, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF 


THE REV. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 


LAKES. Second Edition, 2 vols. With 52 Full-Page Illustrations. 


RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. With 10 Full- 


Page Illustrations. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. Second Impres- 


sion. With 16 Full-Page Plates. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


With 8 Full-Page Plates. 


’ 
A RAMBLER’S NOTE-BOOK AT THE ENGLISH 
LAKES With 8 Full-Page Plates. 

“ A tramp of intelligence, however exacting, who carries Canon Rawnsley’s 
‘Literary Associations of the English Lakes’ in one pocket, and a good 
Ordnance map in the other, will find himself amply provided for an exhaustive 
tour in the Lake Country.”—Illustrated London News. 

“There is perhaps no one now living who knows Lakeland so well from end to 
end as Canon Rawnsley. He has written much about the country in which 
his pleasant lot is cast, but he cannot write too much, for he is saturated with 
the beauty that lies around him.”—Daily News, 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, 408 pages, with 41 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH 


MONARCHY. By Soruia H. MacLenose, Author of “Tales from 
Speuser.” , 
“‘Nothing hitherto published in English supplies the exact equivalent of this 

simple yet detailed account of French iustitutions before the alates 2 
—Athenzum. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 








London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO.. Limited. 
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up. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW RE: ADY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’, 


sIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 


RECOLLECTIONS “< DIPLOMATIST 


py the Right Hon. Sir ed RUMBOLD, Bart., 
y G.C.B., G-C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 

2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Every chapter of this notable book abounds in graphic 


of famous men.’ 
a “Our late Ambassador at Vienna, by the two volumes pub- 


ished to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations.” 
DAILY NEWS.—* Sir Horace’s two volumes abound in most readable gossip.” 
7, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* It is seldom that a volume appears so attractive 
tothe reader r both for the scope and interest of the memories which it chronicles, 
and for the charm of the actual narrative.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In these two very interesting volumes Sir Horace 
Rumbold writes with unusual frankness of the men and women he has met 
an a long, active, and wonderfully varied career.’ 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
STANDARD.—* We would advise everyone to read the book for himself. 
WORLD.—“ A volume which, from the first of its three hundred and odd pages 
tothe last, presents an almost unbroken succession of diverting recollections and 
amusing anecdotes.” 


The ENEMIES of ENGLAND 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A remarkable and thought-stimulating book.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—*‘ A stimulating and thoughtful volume.” 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUGUS. 


By EDWYN R. BEVAN. 
With Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. 
With 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
[Next week. 
THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Pro- 
vinces, Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 


LATE WAR, 1804-1814. By Donat H. O’Brien, Captain R.N, Edited by 
Prof. Oman. With Photogravure Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—* It would be difficult to find a better book of adventure than 
Capiain O'Brien’s. Simple and direct as @ story by Defoe, it carries the reader 
breathlessly along. Captain O’Brien had a gift of narrative that should keep 
his exploits fresh until the end of time.’ 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. By T. Dicsy Picor7, 


C.B. New and Enlarged Edition, With Photogravure Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A delightful work. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By D. W. Fresurietp, lately President of the Alpine Club, 
With Numerous Illustratious and Maps, 2 vols. post 4to, 21s. net. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 


Cloth, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A clever picture of the kaleidoscope of life, 
interesting, unconventional, sympathetic.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


DONNA DIANA. By Ricuarp Bacor. 
THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


Mrs. A. SIDGWICK. 6s. 

DULCINEA. By Eyru Hussy. 6s. 

AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By 
 SETON. 6s. 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCK- 


BROKER. By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. 6d. 








demy 8vo, 30s. net. [Next week, 


With admirable illustrations.” 








mS 
Sq nm 


*.* Mr, Edward Arnold’s NEW LITERARY LIST is Now Ready, and will be 
sent on application. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
NEARLY READY.—With 12 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 66. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


ee W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
THOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS TOR THE FLAG,” “THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &. 





EARLY IN a —With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, 
large crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN Vi CTORIA : a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY TONARY OF 1 NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. By GEORGE CALDERON. With16 Tieatees 
tions by the Author, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“‘ We never remember to have read anything which more com- 
pelled laughter than these too-few pages.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“It is one of the best bits of fooling we have read 
for a long time...... The little book, which is cleverly illustrated by the author, 
deserves as wide a vogue as its predecessor *Verdant.’ Its humour is quite as 
irresistible and more subtle.” 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By MRS. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ROUNDABOUT RHYMES, » &c. 


NOW READY.—With 8 Portraits and a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Half-a-Century; 
or, Changes in Men and Manners,” ** The Lady Grange,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. & MRS. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
NEXT WEEK.—With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mituar, Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN, 


A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. 
Done into English by ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 





NOW READY.—Small post 8vo, 5s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 
Reprinted from the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &a 


Re-issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each Volume. 

Feap. Svo, 2s, 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or $s, net, in leather. 

*,* Vols. Ito IV. are veady, and Vols. V. to VIII. will follow carly in Decemnoer. 

Particulars upon application. 


NOW READY.—WIiTH A PREFACE BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE, 
NEW EDITION, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WEEK % FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


ee ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With 2 Illustrations by Lorp Leicuron, P.R.A., aud a Portrait of the Author, 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. 
By Mauve Ecerton Kine, Author of “A Brighton Coach Office,” “ The 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” ‘Studies in Love,” &. With a 
Frontispiece, small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A tale of singular freshness and beauty The 

nearest parallel to ‘Christian’s Wife’ in modern fiction would be some of 

Ouida’s short stories; but this little book has a strength of placidity which 

one seeks for in vain in Ouida” 





THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 


“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCELER,” &. Crown dvo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“‘ A tale which may be called a ‘ problem novel ’—without a glance 
at the Seventh Commandment; en ‘adventure novel’—wit h the irre ae ble 
minimum of bloodshed ; and a love story—without it sing gle eee The plot is 
worked out with remarkable ingenuit Whuisdes Thew e book canancn vated and 


restr. aines ee quality, and is inspired at once “og keen sympathy and by a 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PECGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 

AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 

“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8ve, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETT£L.—* Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types 
of womanhood, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so fresh 
or so charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether oue of the most delig 
characters that have appeared in recent fictien.’’ 
ATHENZUM.—“ The womenare all ‘splendid’..,...All are more than lifelike, 
they live.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MOTH AND RUST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Red Pottage.” 


TALES FROM A 
FAR RIDING. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, 


Author of “The Compleat Bachelor.” 


[Just out. 


[Just out, 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 


Author of In Our Town.” [Ready next week. 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
NEW WORK. 


THE INN of the SILVER MOON, 


By Herman K. VIELE. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready nevt week. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By Laurence 

Housman. With Illustrations by PauL Wooprorre, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
| Ready neat week, 


DELHI: Past and Present. By H.C. 


FansHawF, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
[Just out. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor LANGTON DovGnas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s, net. [Ready next week. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN ; and a Few Others. 


By E. H. Parxer, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting- 
Consul-General in Corea, November, 1886—January, 1887; Consul in 
Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the 
Burma Government. With 19 Maps, &c., large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Ready next week. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 


THE MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a Four-Masted * Windjammer,” with the Experiences 
of the Life of an Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basit Lussock. With 
lilustrations, crown Svo, 8s. net. [Just out. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN 


SEAS; or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investi- 
gator.’ By A. Avcocs, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 


Tilustratious, demy Svo, 18s. net. [Just out, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By Sipyey WuiTman. Demy Svo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


SOME XVIIith CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. Wuitwen. ELwiy, some- 
time Editor of the Quarterly Reriew. Witha Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick E:win. 
Vol. I.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER-—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol, I1.—STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GRAY —BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON, 
With Portraits and other Illustratious, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Just out. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW Books. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


WITH KITCHENER IN 


SOUDAN. A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. With 10 
tions by W. Barney, R.1., and 3 Maps. Crown Syo, cloth, olivine eat 
’ i. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION 


A Story of the Carlist Wars. With 10 Full-p; istratj ‘ 
Pacer. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. Page Illustrations by War 


THE TREASURE OF THE INGAs. 


A Tale of Adventure in Peru. With 8 Illustrations 
Map. Crown $vo, cloth, clivine edges, ds, . — se Pacer, and a 


IN THE HANDS OF 
DWELLERS. lustrated by W. Miter, ot HE CAVE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENTY’S BOOKS AT 3s, 64 


THE LION OF ST. MARK. 4 Ta, 


of Venice in the Fourteenth Century, With 6 Full-page ; 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Uspage Mlustrations, 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of 


the Luddite Riots. With 6 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, éd 





MR. HENTY’S RECENT BOOKS, 


WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA. 


A Tale of the South African War. With 12 Full-page Illustrations 
Wituram Raney, BR.1., and a Map. Crown bvo, cloth cagak, dhe 
edges, 6s. inca eae 


AT THE POINT OF THE 


BAYONET. A Tale of the Mahratta War. With 12 Full-pago Illustra. 


tions by Wat Pacet, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivina 
edges, 6s. is " 


TO HERAT AND CABUL. A Story 


of the First Afghan War. With 8 Illustrations by CuarLes M, Suezpoy 
anda Map, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, me 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL; or, A 


Born Leader. With 10 Illustrations by W. Ratner, B.I., and a Map, 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edyes, 6s. ' 
“*One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.’’—Pa!ll Mall Gazette. 
A Complete List of Mr. Henty's books sent post-free on application, 











— eee 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Selections from the 


GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The First Two Volumes, which are NOW READY, consist 
of Poems from the Works of 


TENNYSON. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
To be followed immediately by 
WORDSWORTH. SHELLEY. 

ROBERT BROWNING. KEATS. 


Each volume is complete in itself, and contains a Vignette 
Introduction by 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


The Text is printed in Black and Red. Each volume is provided with a 
Frontispiece Portrait, and with Title-page und End-papers in Colour by Mr. 
Talwin Morris, who has also designed the Cover. The paper has been specially 
made for the Series, and the greatest care is bestowed on the printing and 
binding of the several volumes, 
Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS: 
ITS HISTORY AND ROMANCE. By Manus MacLeay, M.A., DSc, 
F.B.S.E. 416 pp. demy 8ve, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
“As a book of reference on Celtic literature this work will prove of great 
assistance to every student alike of geveral as of special literature.” ; 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF SCOTLAND. by 
Rosert W. Drox, Assoc.M.LC.E, M.LM.E. o7¢ pp. Maps and Ilus- 
trations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. ‘ 

“Mv. Dron is to be congratulated on having prodiuced a book that was muct 

wanterl..... The work will be welcome to the mining neer, to the commercial 

man and to the political economist, as well as to the seologist.’—Athenaum. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. From the German 

of the late ANToN KERNER vow Maritaun (Professor of Botany in the 

University of Vienna). By F. W. Ortves, M.A., D.Se. (Quain Professor 

of Botany in University College, Loudon), With about Two Thousand 
Original Woodcut Illustrations. 

2 vols. imperial Svo, cloth extra, 

Also being published in 16 Monthly Parts, 









s. net. 
s, 6d, net each, 





A Complete Iliustrated List sent post-free on application. 
Bs pose-J pp 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd, Old Bailey, EC. 
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WAGMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 





witH GENERAL FRENCH AND 
THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. GOLDMANN. 


FRENCH, over 130 Illustrations, and numerous 


; it of GENERAL 
With Portrait 0 Maps, Gro, ‘lds. net. 





| SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
oLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


coun C. VAN Dyxe, and Comments by the Engraver, 
£2 2s. net 


‘th Historical Notes by J« 
With Histori “Impe aia Sen, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Witl ith Te istrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Hlustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NVEZW VOL. 


LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. COOK. 


With Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson and F. L, Gries. 
Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 


ENGLISH H MEN OF ‘LETTERS.—VEW SERILS, 


Crown Svo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
ROME AND REFORM. By 


T 
Kryeton OLirwant, of Balliol College. In 2,vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday, 





"sd By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


De mye 8v 0, lds. net 





FRANCIS” “PARKMAN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. 


Edited from the Writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN by Professor PeLuam 
Epgar. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net. 





NEW ENGLAND AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. 


Written and Illustrated by Ciirron Jounson, Author of ‘‘ Along French 
Byways,” ‘“‘ Among English Hedgerows,” &e. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Evetyn Crcrin (Alicia Amherst), Author of ‘A History of Gardening in 
England.” With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DIAMOND MINES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA: Some Account of their Rise and Development. By GarpNer F. 
WituuaMs, M.A., General Manager of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
Profusely Ilustrated, Royal Svo, £2 2s. net. 








From C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S List. 


IN PURSUIT OF 
THE MAD MULLAH. 


Service and Sport in the Somali Protectorate. 
By Captain MALCOLM McNEILL, D,S.0, 
Extra crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 





‘$A book of unique interest and importance.” 


THE ELDORADO OFS 
THE ANCIENTS. 


Deseribing the Discovery of King Solomon’s Mines. 
By Dr. CARL PETERS. 
Demy Svo, with 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 21s. net. 





“Of absorbing interest to every reader, the sensation-seeker, 
the student, or the sportsman.”—Free Lance. 


AMONG SWAMPS AND GIANTS 


IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
By Major H. H. AUSTIN. 
Demy 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps, 15s. net. 


“A record of hardship, pluck, and endurance not, we think, to 
be beaten among the terrible dramas played in the heart of un- 
known Africa...... The last part is more like a nightmare than 
anything written since Sir H. Stanley’s march in the forest of 
Central Africa.”—Times 


PICTURES iN THE 
WALLAGE COLLECTION. 


By FREDERICK MILLER. 


With 20 Reproductions by the Autotype Company, demy 4to, 10s. 
EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper. 
Ouly a few copies left. 








6d. net. 
Copies No. 1—100, 2ls. net. 


‘* The reproductions are excellently done 


ree Prettily bound, well printed on 
paper of a wide wargin.”—Globe. 





THE STANDARD BOOK ON CONJURING. 


THE MODERN GONJURER 


and Drawing-room Entertainer. 
By C. LANG NEIL. 
With an Introduction by Professor CHARLES BERTRAM, 
With over 500 Illustrations from Photographs of Actual Tricks, demy Syo, 
cloth, ts. 
Mr. MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian Hall, writes :—**I have read ‘ The 
Modern Conjurer’ with much pleasure. It is full of good things up 
to date. It is invaluable as an Instruciion Book.’ 


OUR ANTEDILUVIAN ANCESTORS 





By F. OPPER, the Great American Caricaturist. 
With 50 Illustrations, demy &vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The drawings are perfect in wit and humour.”’—British Weekly, 
** Will afford many wu hearty laugh.”—L£cho. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C., B.C.L. of the Inner Temple, Vinerian Professor of 
English Law. 8vo, 1Us, 6d. net. 





STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Norman Smitu, M.A. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 





VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND 


PSYCHOLOGY. Written by many Hands and Edited by Professor Jamrs 
Marg Batpwiy, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc., &c. With llustrations and extensive 
Bibliographies, In3 vols. Vol. Il. am "8vo, 21s. net. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By 


Professor H. A. Gites, LL.D. Globe Svo, 6s. uct. 


KOTTO: being Japanese Curios, with Sundry Cobwebs. 


Collected by Larcapio Hearn. Illustrated, Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s, net. 








*,* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 


HOW TO GHOOSE A HUSBAND 


By ROSALIE NEISH, 
Author of ‘The Others, by One of Them,” 
Extra crown Svo, lilustrated, 6s, 


oR 


Euifying and entertaining.”—Scotsman. 





6s, NOVELS to Order from the Library. 
A HOLE AND CORNER MARRIAGE. 


By FLonence WARDEN. 
THE WOOING OF ESTHER GRAY. [By Lovis Tracy, 
THE LITTLE RED CAPTAIN: an Early Adventure of 


Captain Kettle. By C. J. Curciirre Hrwe. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


TRACKED DOWN. By Heavoy Hu. 
IN the SPRINGTIME of LOVE. By Iza Durrvs Harpy. 


SECOND EDITION. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, Henrietta Street, London, W 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 


eng 


AND GO.’S NEW BOOks. 


LOSPOSSSSHSSOSOS SSS OSHS OOSSOVESOOOOVOEOSD 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK, 


By MARY 


Introduction by Sipnzy Lee. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boar 


ECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
STORIES» "FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
By MABRY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by Joan W. Hates. 
with Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Scuipto: 
Large crown §vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth cao, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d, net. 

‘Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion. It can have been no light labour, to set forth in simple, 
equable prose ‘the iinked sweetness, long drawn out,’ of Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ and the latter- day child may well feel much the same gratitude to 
her as those of another generation must have felt towards Charles and Mary 
damb, Nathaniel Haw thorne, and Kingsley.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





MACLEOD. 


Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, RI, 
ds, gilt top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS, 


By MARY MACLE 
Introduction by Joun W. @ 
‘ Mu ew by A. G. WaLkeER, Sculptor, 
Large crown 8y9, printed on supertine paper, "cloth boards 
calf, 10s. 6d. net. » Gilt top, fa; 

‘Very elegant and beautiful. It is Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’ condensed, 
made ready for young readers, and poetically illustrated by A. ‘ Walker. 
Arthurian lore has too long been unkaown to Engiish youth, 1, however, 
should be acquainted with it, and may weil have a beginning in ae charmin: 
volume.”’—Guardian 8 

** Really an admirable piece of work.’ —Athenzum, 


A New Issue OF THIS EVER-POPULAR FAVOURITE.—NOW READY. 


THE FAIRCH 
By Mrs. 
Revised with Introduction by Mary E. Pauenave. 


ILD FAMILY. 


SHERWOOD. 


Numerous Illustrations by F. M. Ruptanp. 


Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES OF 


DARTON’S FINE ART GIFT BOOKS. 


Each Volume printed on superfine paper, bound in extra cloth boards or art linen, with gilt top, large cr. 8vo, 6s.; in calf, 10s. 6d. net, 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals Ali,” &e. 
Illustrations by GorpoNn Brownz, K.i. 


SECOND EDITION—with Additions to the Rhymes and Illustrations, 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 
With Introduction by GrorGe SAInTSEURyY. 
Numerous Illustraticus by Gorvon Brownr, R.J 


“The prettiest and most complete collection cf the kind that we have seer.’ 
— Westminster Gazette, 
**It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Biack and White. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY LION, 


WiTH THOSE OF 


GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, K.I. 


“© When we say it is one of the moat deiightful stories about children we 
dave ever read, we are still short of the mark. ’—Duily Chronicle, 


With Introviuction by S. Barixe-Gouxp, M.A. ; 
Illustrated by Gerpon Browye, B.1] 
** No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm ’s Stories — seen pubiiabed,” 
—Standard, 
“ Altsgether delightful. The ilh atrations are full cof charm and sympathy.” 
“A fairy book beyond reproach.”"—Graph _ Saturda ay vaca 





PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE SMUTS, 
By the late Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gornoy Browne, B.I. 
**Really good nonsense, not at all copied from Mr. Lewi is Carrol!, Admir- 
ably fresh end inspired by a a quite delignutful insouciance.”’—Spectutor, 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 
By S. B. CROCKETT. 
With numerous Llustrations by Gorpon Brownz, &.I..& W. H.C Grooug, B1. 


“A more deiig httul book for young, old, and middie-aged, it is svarcely 
possible to conceive.”—Lruth. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND UNDINE, 
By DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
With Introduction by CuarLotre M, Yonce. 
Illustrated by Gorvon Browne, R.I. 


“The anonymcus translation is the good oid standard one, vastly superior 


to subsequent versious.”—Times, 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 


Introducticn by Epwarp Ciovp, 
Tilustrations by Gorson Browne, B.I. 
“The illustrations leave nothing to be desived.”—Standard. 
“This is a really seasonable book for aii Clhristmases.”—Punch. 
‘A delightfui _— for chiidren.”—Times of India. 








NEW FINE ART SERIES. 
Each Volume Illustrated by a well-known Artist and printed on superfine paper. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


By WILIIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. W 
First Edition. 


This Edition contains the Author’s Preface tu the 


CGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth beards, gilt tops, 3s. net. 


ith Criginal Mlustrations by 


A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
With Cutline Tiiustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
A Collection of Poems about Children, including some of the best Poems in our language. 
Tastefully bound in extra cioth board:, gilt tcp, 3s. net. 





HEMMED IN. A 


By Lieut.-Col. 


Tale of the Western Soudan. 


A. F. MOCKLER FERRYMAN. 
With numerous Tillustrations by Joun Jeuxuicos. 
The author of “Annais of Sanchurst,” “Imperial Africa,” &c., has produced a most exciting boy's book of adventure, which is sure 


Large crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


to be popular. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


POSSSOSSSSSSSOSSSOHOSOO OOS SOS OO OSOOOOSE 






THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by his Grace the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G. 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY SIDE. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author 


of “Familiar Wild Flowers,” &c. With 36 fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 
“A charming book, illustrated with very attractive drawings. A very pleasing and interesting volume,”—Spectator. 











BY HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 


CELEBRITIES AND I. Being Impressions of a Large Number of Celebrated Men 


and Women whom the Author has Met. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 









BY SARAH A. TOOLEY. 


ROYAL PALACES AND THEIR MEMORIES. By the Author of ‘A Personal Life 


of Queen Victoria,” “‘ The Life of Queen Alexandra,” &. In 1 large square 8vo vol., cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 16s. net. 









A CHARMING BOOK FOR NATURE LOVERS.—BY OLIVER G. PIKE. 


HILLSIDE, ROCK, AND DALE: Bird Life Pictured with Pen and Camera. By the 


Author of “‘ Woodland, Field, and Shore,” &. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. Mlustrated with 110 Photographs and a Coloured Frontispiece. 











A SEVENTH AND CHEAP EDITION OF DEAN HOLE’S VERY SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


THEN AND NOW. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net, with Portrait. 








BY W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 


OUR KING AND QUEEN. The Story of their Life. In demy 4to, with nearly 


600 pages and about 750 beautiful Dlustrations, including 19 Coloured Plates, Printed throughout on the finest Art Paper. In2 large handsome cloth 
gilt volumes, with full gilt edges, lds. net. Also in various leather bindings. Also complete in 1 volume, 







A MAGNIFICENT FINE-ART WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST.—EDITED AND ARRANGED BY MRS. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY (Era of King Edward VII.) Super-royal, with 50 


Exquisite Full-page and many smaller Photogravure Portraits, including a Special Picture of Queen Alexandra, and a Series of the Beauties of the Court, 
all reproduced from celebrated Paintings, the Letterpress being contributed by men and women known in the Literary Worid or in Society. The vook 
will be published by Subscriptions in Two Editions—namely, an EDITION DE LUXE of 300 Copies, each copy numbered and signed, which will be 
offered at Five Guineas net ; and a SPECJAL EDITION at Ten Guineas, limited to 50 Copies, with 12 Portraits. The £10 10s. Edition is all Sold. There 
are Still a few Copies remaining of the £5 5s, Edition. 









The Times says :—*‘ It is difficult to avoid the use of superlatives in writing of this superb work.” ‘ The book of the year.” 
THIRD THOUSAND.—SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S GREAT WORK. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. In 2 large vols. 1,053 pages, handsomely bound 


in cloth gilt, 42s, net. With 506 Illustrations, 48 Full-page Coloured Plates, and 9 Maps specially drawn for the Work. 

















A FINE WORK AT A POPULAR PRICE.—Just Completed in 2 large handsomely bound volumes. 


THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. Written by the most Eminent Authorities. 


With 1,185 beautiful Illustrations from Photographs, and 25 fine Coloured Plates. The Work throughout is printed on the finest English Art 
Paper. Handsome cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 2ls.; half green French morocco gilt and gilt edges, 23s.; half rich red Persian morocco gilt and gilt edges, 
25s. ; full rich red Persian morocco gilt and gilt edges, 30s, 

“So good that it is likely to make all other popular natural histories obsolete.”’—Literary World 








A GREAT NATIONAL WORK.—BY ARNOLD WRIGHT AND PHILIP SMITH. 


PARLIAMENT, PAST AND PRESENT. With about 700 Illustrations, including a 

Photogravure Plate and 18 Coloured Plates. The entire Work printed on English Art Paper. In 2 vols. demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 
lis. a ag = French morocco, gilt edges, 17s. net; half red Persian morocco, gilt edges, 19s. net; full red Persian morocco, gilt edges, 24s, Also 
complete in 1 vol, 










NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE RACK OF THIS TOUGH WORLD. 











PAUL KELVER. JEROME K. JEROME, AGNES GIBERNE, 
















A SPECKLED BIRD. Auausta Evans WILSON. | THE MOTOR MANIAC. Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD 
THE NEW CHRISTIANS. PERCY hvcseanens | THE HONEYCOMB OF LIFE. VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
THE MYSTERY OF JOHN PEPPERCORN. Tom GALLON. | THE WAY OF A MAN. ny an 
THE OTHER MAN. Martin J. PRITCHARD. is 

THE PRIEST AND THE PRINCESS R. L. Drxoy, | SUCH AS HAVE ERRED. Sk 
YOUR UNCLE LEW. C. R. Suertock, | THE MYSTERY OF THE ROYAL MAIL. B. L. FARJEON. 
RED LION AND BLUE STAR. J. A. BARRY. | WITH CLIPPED WINGS. Mary Stuart Boyp. 
A SON OF GAD. J. A. STEUART, | WHERE THERE’S A WILL. E. EVERETT-GREEN, 





A NEW VOLUME OF GHOSTLY TALES. | A NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES.—BY HELEN BROADHURST. 
BY MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS (G. M. ROBINS). THE DEW BABIES 
| 
| 


THE RELATIONS AND WHAT THEY RELATED. 


With 34 Illustrations by A. D, McCormick, In cloth gilt, 6s. With 72 INustrations by H. T. Whitehead. In cloth gilt, 6a, 





A CHRISTMAS STORY.—BY TOM GALLON. 
THE CHARITY GHOST. 


With 28 Original Iilustrations by Gordon Browne. In cloth gilt, 6s, 
















London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKs. 





IZLUSTRAVTED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





READY NOVEMBER 31st. 


: " Seat Lanne) eee nt ° “ati , : roy RY hee Se ey Te 
With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations from Contemporary Engravings, &c., 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net, 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introductio 


By JOHN HOLL 


n, Notes, and Appendices, 


AND ROSE, M.A,, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I.” &c. 





Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. Konopy. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 

150 other Ilustrations representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With 

Cover, Title-Page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 6s, net. 

“A charming and sumptuous book.” —Westminster Gazette. 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 
FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davigs, 
M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“Tt is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 
probably the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” —Times. 


COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH ART IN THE 


XVIlIth CENTURY. 
FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND 


DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIIIrx CENTURY. By Lady Dike. 
With 9 Photogravure Plates and 38 other Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 28s, net. 





Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO. His Life and 


Work. By Banister I. Fuercuer, A.R.1.B.A., Author of ‘ A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method.’ With 20 Half-tone Blocks 
and 32 Lithographic Illustrations. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord Ronatp Sutueriranp Gower, F.S.A. With 2 Photogravure 
Pilates and about 90 otker Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a 
life of Sir Josuua. For he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friend- 
ship of the owners cf some of the painter’s best pictures, but fine taste and 
intimate knowiedye of the various brauches of art. He hasassuredly produced 
a delivhtfui book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in 
judgment.”’—Morning Post. 








Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By Rosert C, Wirt. With 35 Illustrations. 
“Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectator, 


SECOND EDITION.—2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON j 


Including New Materials from the British Offici: 

§ > s cia 1 : 

HOLLAND Rosse, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s Colleges Conia? Jems 
many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations from Cor oe With 
Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, Medals, &c.: als: 2 Taeotaty 
Letter of Napoleon. PEST See ee 

**'To say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best life of N 

a muy deeivecating’ s > of Napoleon yet publi 

is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, of ae or 3 5 ht Sean 

attempted.” — Times. es, often as the task has been 


SECOND SERIES.—Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM oF 


ITALIAN ART. By Bernuyarp Berenson, §S Seri 7 
42 Illustrations. ‘ econd Series. With 
Contents :— Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizi Ji 
{ ssio Baldovin a Ca posalizio— Ar is 
Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da ee 
a = Andrea a ail British Museum “ Raphael” Cartoon : 
ord for Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Painti ¢3 by Masoli 
—Rudiments of Connoisseurship. Smaod = Nnsings by Manoling 














Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Laverton Doveuas, 


en Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustra- 
** This book is a model of sound and independent j y 0 

s F 2 t judgment, a goor ix 

every way, and adequately illustrated, well printed, and portable.’ Noe 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Ropert AxninG Ben. With an Introduction by Professor 


WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


Royal Svo, 15s. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND. 


BOOK. By Atrrep Wuitmay, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 

British Museum, Author of *t Masters of Mezzotint.” Second Edition 

Revised, with 80 Dlustrations., i 
“That the volume supplies a need of the moment there can be no doubt 
whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to recommend books on the subject 
we should certainly name this first.”—Connoisseur. : 
« This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable book.” —Daily Chronicle, 





Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 





whereby a really intelligent enjoyment ofa good picture may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as 
the* gallery headache’...... the careful reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly 
make it the indispensable preliminary to a Continental tour.”’—Pilot. 


THE VITA NUOVA, OR NEW 


LIFE, OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated from the Italian by 
Trances vE Mey. Printed at the Chiswick Press in red and black, 5 





THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, post Svo, 5s. net each, 


NEW VO 


WATTEAU. 


sy Epecumse Srauey, B.A, 


LUME, 
(Shortly, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BRUNELLESCHI. DOU. | 
CORREGGIO. FRANCIA. 
CRIVELLI. GIORGIONE. 

DELLA ROBBIA. GIOTTO. | 
DEL SARTO. LUINI. | 
DONATELLO. | MANTEGNA. | 


MEMLINC. REMBRANDT. 
PERUGINO: SIGNORELLI. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. SODOMA. 
PINTORICCHIO. | VELAZQUEZ. 
RAPHAEL. { WILKIE. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


Pott Svo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net cach; or in 


limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


ALMA TADEMA. By HELEN ZIMMERN, 
CORREGGIO. By LEADER ScortT, 
GREUZE. By HAroLp ARMITAGE. 
RAPHAEL. By W. McDoucatt Scott, M.A. 


MILLaIS. By A. L. BAtpry. 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


é By Epccoumse 
STALEY, B.A. 


MURILLO. By G, C. Wibitamsoy, Litt.D. 


AZREADY PUBLISHED. 


BURNE-JONES. HOGARTH. 
FRA ANGELICO. HOLBEIN. 
GAINSBOROUGH. HOLMAN HUNT. 


LEIGHTON. VELAZQUEZ. 
REYNOLDS. WATTEAU. 
ROMNEY. WATTS. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York ‘Geek Covent Garden. 
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